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CAPTAIN HANK HAFF OF THE ‘‘ DEFENDER.” THE ‘‘ DEFENDER” BEATING TO WINDWARD 





THE ‘‘ DEFENDER” RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND IN HER TRIAL RACE WITH THE ‘‘ COLONIA” IN NARRAGANSETT BAY. 


THE COMING INTERNATIONAL RACE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP.—FRoM CopyRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FOR ‘“‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By C. E. BOLLES. 


TuHaT the initial trial of Defender, which occurred on the afternoon of July 6th, should have proved eminently successful is not to be wondered at when the genius who planned and 
built her is considered. Just prior to her launching, those experts in yacht architecture who were granted the privilege of a peep at her lines were unanimous in the opinion that such 
a beauty could not possibly prove other than a wonder. When, on Sunday afternoon, the 7th instant, she met in her second trial Colonia and practically sailed all around her, this 
opinion was confirmed in no uncertain way. Of course Colonia, is not a flyer, neither is she as fast a boat to-day by a minute or so as Vigilant ; still it speaks pretty well for any boat to show 
Colonia the way in runaway fashion. The ‘nost careful estimate makes Defender to-day a faster boat over a cup course by twenty minutes, a most remarkable result when it is considered 
that Defender’s sails do not assist her anywhere near what they will later on, when "s9 and possible alterations make them fit perfectly. 

Like Valkyrie III., she is very fast in light winds—though, unlike Valkyrie /il., she gives greater promise of standing to her work in a blow. Her entrance is of the easiest kind, 
and she leaves the water behind her cleanly and without kicking up asea. In windward work she points certainly as high as Vigilant, and in going about she consumes about one-third the 
time. In running she is fast, though not quite proportionately so to her windward work. 
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Give Us Clean [len. 


HERE is some ground for encouragement 
as to the future of Republicanism in New 
York in the fact that practically all the 
influential party leaders are united in op- 
\ position to the nomination for re-election 
/ y : : : 
4 | Y to the Legislature of persons who dis- 
tinguished themselves by infidelity to the 


party at the recent session. Mr. Warner 

Milier, Mr. Platt, and Mr. Hackett, chair- 
iz man of the executive State committee, 
a? have all voiced the opinion that it would 


be in every respect unwise to permit these gentlemen to 
return to the places they have dishonored. There ought 
to be no doubt at all about the result of the contests which 
are now in progress in the interior counties. No man who 
has failed his party, who has played into the hands of the 
Democracy, or whose moral integrity is in the least degree 
doubtful, should be nominated in any Senatorial or As- 
sembly district. The Republican party cannot afford to 
sanction or encourage the debauchery of the public service; 
it cannot afford, ¢ven in order to secure a temporary local 
success, to condone disloyalty or impurity on the part of 
any man who has ever enjoyed its favor. It must image 
and epitomize in its nominations and in its policy the high- 
est popular intelligence and the most elevated public senti 
ment. It is in that way only that it can hold its own 
before the people, and perpetuate its influence as a domi- 
nant factor in public affairs. It is to be hoped that right- 
thinking Republicans in the districts where disreputable 
men are seeking renomination will assert themselves in a 
positive and organized manner, to the end that all schemes 
which would bring dishonor upon the party may be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 


Tendencies to Lawlessness. 


~ HE appeal of the Tillmanites of South 
é Carolina to the old-time ** Ku-Klux ” 
methods for the suppression of free- 
dom of speech is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising. This faction of the Democ- 
racy has so long beem given over to 
utter degeneracy of mind, and seems 
to be so fully possessed of the devil 
of mischief and unrest, that every 
imaginable excess may be expected of 
it. Its present purpose is to control 





at all hazards the convention which 
* is to revise the constitution of the 
State. To that end it has declared war 
upon everybody who is disposed to favor a policy of fair 
play. The other day a mob of these Tillmanites drove out 
of Edgefield (which has been the theatre of several other 
disgraceful exhibitions of partisan malice) a well-known 
journalist who had an appointment to speak in favor of 
fair treatment to the blacks in the coming election of dele- 
gates. But for the interposition of a few fearless friends, 
this American citizen, presuming upon his rights as such, 
would probably have been shot to pieces or hanged upon 
the first available tree. It is not impossible that this sort 
of thing will be persisted in until these intimidators have 
accomplished their purpose of disfranchising the blacks 
and obtaining control of the convention. The best citizen- 
ship of the State is, it is true, becoming alarmed, and 
efforts at organization are making in certain quarters ; but 
the demoralization of public sentiment is so great, and the 
‘bulldozing methods of the Tillmanites are so arrogant and 
desperate, that no very great confidence can be entertained 
that they will be defeated in their purpose. Ultimately, 
however, the right will triumph and the lords of misrule 
will be sent to their own place. 

The spirit of Jawlessness and of contempt for wholesome 
statutes is not, unfortunately, confined to South Carolina. 
Manifestations of it are frequently made clsewhere, taking 
the form of assaults upon person and property. Just now 
this spirit is finding expression in this metropolis, embody- 
ing itself in a demand that the enforcement of the excise 
laws shall be suspended, and that the police authorities 
shall wink at wholesale violations of the provisions in refer- 
ence to Sunday selling. Some of the newspapers, and some 
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leaders of public opinion, are actually demanding that the 
liquor traffic on Sunday shall not be interfered with, 
and that the law which is designed to secure rest from 
labor, and to prevent invasions of the public morals, shall 
be deliberately ignored. It is said that our population is 
so polyglot in character, and the Sunday law so utterly 
antagonizes personal rights, that a decent regard for public 
sentiment demands this particular course. Of course this 
is an entire begging of the question. The statute with 
reference to the observance of Sunday is a law of the State. 
The authorities are as solemnly bound to enforce it as they 
If itisa 
bad law, if it interferes with the comfort and convenience 


are to enforce any other law on the statute-book. 


of citizens, the proper course is to demand its repeal. But 
while it remains a law, any demand that it shall be openly 
disregarded and violated with impunity is a demand which 
proposes anare hy and license The request recently made 
to the mayor that he would call off the police commission- 
ers from their purpose to insist upon the enforcement of 
this law was a deliberate insult, and the persons who were 
engaged in it were guilty of substantially the same offense 
as the South Carolina Tillmanites in their proposition to 
ignore the law as to the rights of suffrage. 

It is time that the better sentiment of the community 
should assert itself with reference to this question of the 
maintenance of law and the administration of justice. 
There will be no safety to any individual or public interest 
so long as the existing misconception of the obligations of 
public officials and the prevalent tendencies to lawlessness 
and misrule are permitted to go unchecked. 

The notion which seems to be gaining ground that the 
constituted authorities may clect what laws they will 
enforce—that they may and ought to ignore any and all 
laws which may be objectionable to any considerable num- 
ber of citizens—threatens the very foundations of the social 
order. There isn’t a law on the statute-books of any State 
in the Union which could be enforced if this were made 
the standard of official responsibility. Theorize as we may, 
the simple fact is that the citizen of New York who de- 
mands that violations of the excise law shall go unchal- 
lenged because a certain class of citizens object to the law’s 
enforcement gives practical encouragement to the spirit of 
lawlessness which is the most deadly foe of free institu 
tions. Every man has a right to his personal opinion as to 
the justice or propriety of existing laws, and may with 
propriety labor in behalf of their repeal ; but when he un 
dertakes to preach a crusade in favor of their nullification, 
and demands that the authorities shall acquiesce in their 
violation, he becomes a practical anarchist, and makes him- 
self a partner in every crime committed against those in- 
terests of society which these laws ure designed to protect. 


Lord Rosebery. 


A” ? Oman comes from under the fall of the 


KX) Liberal administration in England in 

( DO “\ worse shape than Lord Rosebery. Sir 

/ ’ (f 7 \ } “ William Harcourt will be recalled as a 
ee) y AVA‘ brilliant leader in the House of Com- 
} /_ \\ mons. Mr. Morley, although unable to 
f a x carry the Lrish Land bill, leaves Ireland 
\ i \ in a more settled condition than it has 
bj _& been in since the ’seventies. Mr. As- 


quith has made a reputation at the Home 
Office which has placed him in the front 
rank of English statesmen. Mr. Fowler, 
at the India office, has shown himself a man with a back- 
bone. He was especially strong and statesmanlike when 
the Lancashire cotton-mill owners attempted to bully him 
into abolishing the tariff on cotton goods going into India. 
Mr. Acland has been the most energetic and loyal adminis- 
trator of the education laws since the days of the late Mr. 
Forster. 

All these ministers have been able to enhance their repu- 
tations while in the Gladstone and Rosebery administra 
tions of 1892-95 ; 


high office with no added lustre, and practically in a worse 


but their late leader has retired from his 


position than that in which he stood before the general 
election in 1892. He has had his opportunity, but it has 
gone without his improving it. In 1892 he was a coming 
man, with the Liberal and Radical press at his back. In 
1895, if he is not exactly a back number, he is perilously 
near it. Yet, afterall, the blame for Lord Rosebery’s loss of 
When he took office in 1894 
all the conditions, so far as the House of Commons was 


prestige is not all his own. 
concerned, were against him, His party had been repulsed 
in the House of Lords, and was all at sixes and sevens. It 
was made up of five or six groups, cach group committed 
to some particular measure and determined to carry it at 
any cost. In years gone by English Cabinets determined 
for themselves what legislation they would recommend in 
the Queen’s speech at the opening of each session of Parlia- 
ment, When Lord Rosebery became premier his Cabingt 
had lost the real initiatory power. The Queen’s speeches 
were made up nominally by the Cabinet ; but in reality by 
the irresponsible wire-pullers of the groups of the minis- 
terial following in the House of Commons. The Cabinet 
had to obey the bidding of these men or be told in the 
bluntest language that they would be thrown out. 

When Mr. Gladstone retired, two courses were open to 
Lord Rosebery. He could go on with his demoralized fol 
lowing or he could force a dissolution. The first course, in 
spite of its dangers, was tempting to a young statesman, 
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especially to a man of Lord Rosebery’s well-known gam 
bling instincts. It gave him at once a place in the list of 
English premiers, and a place in English history. On the 
other hand, a dissolution might have involved some years 


of waiting before a similar honor would fall to his lot 
Lord Rosebery adopted the first course. 
on with things as they were in the House of Commons, and 


He essayed to go 


as a result he has made the poorest record of any prime 
minister for seventy or eighty years past. Nothing marks 
his term of office either as regards legisl: tion or adminis 
tration ; for the only great legislative success of the Liberal 
ministry, the reform of rural local government by the 
Parish Councils act, was achieved in Mr. Gladstone’s time, 
and it was while Mr. Gladstone was still premier that the 
administrative successes of the late government were 
achieved. For his permanent place among English states- 
men it would have been far better for Lord Rosebery if, 
when Mr. Gladstone retired, he had insisted on a dissolu 
tion. A general election at that time might have placed 
the Liberals in a minority ; but it would have consolidated 
the party and weeded out the faddists, and a few years 
later Lord Rosebery might have been at the head of a party 
upon which he could rely. 
ever. 


Now that chance is gone for- 


An Opportunity for Enterprise. 


TWENTY-EIGHT Chinese ports are now open to trade, as 
the result of the recent war, and every country having the 
** favored nation” clause in its treaties has equal privileges 
with Japan. Here is an opportunity for American enter- 
prise which ought not to be neglected. 
will be quick to avail themselves of the opening. 


European nations 
Doubt- 
less English and German traders are already exploring the 
field. American. capitalists and merchants should’ bestir 
themselves in the same direction, first making a close and 
careful study of the conditions with which they will have 
to deal, and then utilizing the knowledge so obtained as 
the basis of intelligent investments and of active efforts to 
supply the needs of the Chinese market. 

It is well understood in financial circles that China has 
been looking with some confidence to this country for the 
Appar- 


ently She amount needed to reimburse Japan for relinquish- 


money required to meet the Japanes? indemnity. 


ing the Laio-Tung peninsula has been obtained in Russia, 
but the vastly larger sum which must be paid in pursuance 
of the terms of peace is yet to be secured, and it is not 
at all impossible that when the matter is taken up in the 
fall the loan may be effected here. Such a consummation 
would have a most important bearing upon our future 
trade relations with China ; 
can capitalists a prestige and an advantage which would 


it would, in fact, give Ameri 


vastly more than offset the greater commercial enterprise 
and activity of other countries in seeking the conquest of 
the new market. 
help decisively to relieve China of her present financial 


But even if American money should not 


embarrassments, there is no reason why we should not 
enter promptly upon a vigorous competition tor a share, 
and a large share, of the trade which is now within our 
reach, and which, in the nature of things, will grow and 
expand with every advancing year, There is, on the con 
trary, every reason Why we should push our way into the 
thick of the struggle and win in that field, as we have done 
in others, a practical supremacy for the products of our 
invention and skill. 


Woman and the Atlanta Exposition. 


JO better evidence of the social changes 





of the present day can be found than 
in the part taken by Southern women 
in the making of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at At 
lanta. Not that there is any particu 
lar novelty to the fact. The Woman’s 
building at the Columbian World’s 
Fair in Chicago will long be remem 
bered as a wonderful) monument to 
woman by woman. In every. part 
of the Eastern, Northern, Central, and Western States the 
sex vies with man in industrial, professional, and intellect 
ual progress. In all these districts the old order has yielded 
to the new. But in the South it has heretofore been very 
different. The old order prevailed everywhere. Conserv- 
atism was the universal rule, and change scemed impos 
sible. The Atlanta exposition has wrought a peaceful but 
rapid revolution in Dixie. 
effected a change such as would have utterly horrified Mrs. 
Grundy in 1892. 
of the Union, and opened up a new era for its people. 

When the male 
directors began their plans and arrangements for the expo 


Within a twelvemon:h it has 
It has put the South in line with the rest 
The story is brief and interesting. 


sition there was little or no provision made for what is now 
known as a Woman’s department. But there were thou 
sands of cultured Southern men and women who had 
attended the World’s Fair, and been amazed at the Wo 
man’s building and its exhibits within the fair grounds, 
and the great Woman’s Temple in the city proper. This 
acted as an incentive, which resulted in the formation of a 
board of lady-managers, including a large number of the 
leading women of the State. The exposition directors being 
unable to furnish a building, the women raised, by their 
own efforts, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to which 
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the directory afterward made an addition of ten thousand 


dollars. Then the energetic woman’s board opened a com- 


petition for female architects, and selected the design of 
one of the competitors, Miss Mercur, of Pittsburg, for the 


Woman’s building. This much accomplished, the board 
formulated a plan of action so far-reaching and comprehen- 
sive as to equal that of the Chicago fair. A board of 
Visitors was established, consisting of Mrs. Cleveland, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, a dozen distinguished society wo- 
men from the great cities of the land, and another dozen 
from Georgia. This gave the woman’s department a social 
tone and character of the best type. A second move was to 
enlist the interest of the many women’s organizations of the 
country; a third, to obtain the invaluable aid of the press, 
domestic and foreign ; a fourth, to attract exhibitors from 
distant points, both at home and abroad; and a fifth, to 
increase the attractiveness, variety, beauty, and utility of 
the exhibits to be shown in the Woman’s building. Along 
all these lines work is now going on continuously. Assur- 
ing responses have come from every quarter in the New 
World and the Old. 

But it is in regard to the exhibition of woman’s industry 
and work that the largest labor has been done. The mere 
list of the committees affords a good insight into what 
Practically everything in which 
woman is concerned is covered. Among others there are 


is being accomplished. 


committees on decorative and applied art, floriculture, agri- 
culture and pomology, fine art, sculpture, hospitals and 
kindergartens, day nurseries and children’s 
schools, Wwoman’s professions, patents, inventions and dis- 
coveries, literature and the press, architecture, building 
and housekeeping, bee-culture, poultry and ornithology, 
cooking, embroidery and cducation, music, normal schools 


charities, 


and colleges, and household economics. 

The Woman’s building under such auspices promises to 
be the feature of the exposition. It is artistic, home-like, 
and elegant. The exhibits will be enough in number and 
It will undoubtedly be 
an important factor in improving the condition of the 


interest to stock a great museum. 


women in the South, and especially of those who are de- 
pendent. Credit for these achievements must be given to 
the members of the board of lady managers, and particu- 
larly to Mrs. Joseph Thompson, the president, Mrs Maude 
Andrews Ohl, Mrs. W. M. Dickson, Mrs. A. B. Steele, 
Mrs. A. E. Thornton, Mrs. W. H. Felton, Mrs. W. D. 
Grant, Mrs. W. A. Hemphill, Mrs. L. M. Gordon, and 


Mrs. W. C. Lanier. 





WHATS. {GOING ON5¢s 


A a 
_ i CSE Vi 


eee” 

Mr. JAMES PayNn, who supplies the entertaining edito- 
fial page of the T/lustrated London News, announces in a 
recent issue of that paper that ‘‘in the State of Albany a 
law against ladies wearing tall hats in theatres was recently 
proposed in the Legislature.” Some generous American 
ought to enrich Mr. Payn’s library by the gift of a 
gazetteer. 

* 

A GRATIFYING evidence of the improved condition of busi- 
ness is afforded by the fact that an increase in the wages of 
operatives is reported from nearly all the important manu 
facturing centres in New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and other States. 
as twenty per cent., and in none is it below six per cent. 


The advance in some cases is as much 


These advances appear to have been voluntarily made in 
every instance. Such a fact goes to show a restoration of 
confidence between employers and employés, and justifies 
the belief that industrial relations are gradually being ad 
justed to a standard of justice and fair play. There is 
every ground to believe that business generally will from 
this time forward show steady improvement, and that the 
producing classes will not again be reduced to the extremi 
ties of the last year or two, unless the persistent agitation 
of the silver question shall operate to repress intelligent 
and generous enterprise. 


THE proposal of the Swedish engineer, Monsieur Andree, 
to make a balloon voyage toward the North Pole has re 
ceived the indorsement of King Oscar in the form of a 
liberal subscription, and the voyage is likely to be seri 
ously undertaken. Monsieur Andree proposes to make his 
flight in a balloon of sufficient bearing capacity to carry, 
for a period of thirty days, three persons, with their scien- 
tific instruments and supplies for four months, a sledge, 
canvas boat, etc., weighing in all six thousand six hundred 
pounds—the gas employed to be hydrogen manufactured 
in the Arctic regions. A feature of the balloon will be the 
attachment of a sail and cable by which M. Andree is con 
fident he will be able, in some measure, to direct his course. 
He believes that, starting from the islands off the northwest 
coast of Spitzbergen, the Pole can be reached inside of two 
days in a moderate current, and much sooner if the cur- 
rent. should be exceptionally strong. If this expectation 
should be realized, the journey would be continued to the 
northwestern shores of America. An attempt would be 
made, en route, to survey and map the Polar wastes by 
means of photography. The scheme seems a visionary one, 
and would certainly be attended with great risk, but its 
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projector has evidently inspired some prominent savants 
with something of his own confidence, and there will be 
no lack of means for carrying it into execution. 

* 

THe men who write the songs which are sung around 
the world do not always—very seldom, indeed profit by 
their peculiar gifts. There died, the other day, in the 
charity ward of one of our city hospitals, a composer and 
song-writer whose songs were once on every lip, but whose 
life had been, from first to last, a hard and bitter struggle. 
His first composition, which brought the publisher a fort- 
une, was sold for fifteen dollars. For another, of which 
half a million copies were sold, he received two hundred 
dollars, while the publisher cleared by it fifty thousand 
dollars. So it was all through his career; he filled the 
world with song, but his own life was a prolonged lamen- 
tation ; a wail of discontent and despair. In his later years 
misfortune led him into the excesses which are so often the 
refuge of the weak, and he was wont to quench his thirst 
by the proceeds of impromptu compositions, some of which 
were among the most popular of his productions. How 
little we know, as we listen to the melodies which catch 
und bewitch us, out of what heartaches and fierce wrest- 
lings with eager appetite and fierce temptation they may 
have been born. 

* 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, who has been delivering lectures 
in various cities on the subject of good government, has 
eminently sound ideas —s to the matter of immigration. He 
is not opposed to immigration, but holds that it should be 
regulated 
inestimable privilege of citizenship should be bestowed upon 


accordance with public policy, and that the 


no immigrant who is not familiar with our form of gov- 
ernment, and not in hearty accord with the spirit of it. 
Upon this subject the archbishop says: ‘‘ No one should 
be invested with the franchise until a sufficient length of 
residence in America has given full opportunities to un- 
derstand her institutions and her laws. No encoursgement 
should be given to social and political organizations or 
methods which perpetuate in this country foreign ideas and 
customs. An Irish-American, a German-American, or a 
French - American voter is an intolerable anomaly. We 
receive from America the right to vote as Americans, for 
America’s weal, and if we cannot use our privilege as 
Americans we should surrender it No member of the 
A. P. A. could advance juster or more distinctively Ameri- 
can views than these. 
% 

Ir is the fashion with some silly-minded people to berate 
the press as ministering to sensationalism, and as inclined 
to encourage rather than to hold in check the disturbing 
forces in socicty. It is destructive, these persons say, 
rather than constructive ; it has no reverence for established 
forms, and no regard for the sacred things of life. There 
are, undoubtedly, hewspapers to which these criticisms 
justly apply, but as to the great majority of journals they 
are Wholly without justification. The press in this country 
is the supreme conservative force in affairs, the palladium 
of the rights and the liberties of the people, the foe of in 
justice, and the potential ally of every really deserving 
cause. Justice Brown, of the United States Supreme 
Court, expressed this fact none too strongly when, in his 
recent address to the students of the Yale Law School, he 
said that the bar and the press are the great safeguards of 
liberty, and that the newspaper is indispensable to the 
maintenance of the social order. <A striking proof of this 
statement is afforded by the recent triumph over municipal 
corruption in this and other cities, which was due primarily 
and chiefly to the vigorous and determined course of the 
press in advocating reform. There has not been in our 
later history a crisis of any sort, involving high moral or 
civic issues, in which the influence of American newspapers 
has not been asserted determinatively in behalf of sound 
and just conclusions. 


Men and Things. 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 


THE death of Glave, the African explorer, the news of 
which has just been brought to us, will be a keen misfort 
une to that small band of adventurous and intrepid spirits 
whose fortitude and determination have year by year laid 
open to the world more and more of the mysterious ‘* Dark 
Continent.” 
in the famous relief expedition, he being then but a lad of 


His first experience was gained with Stanley, 


nineteen, but such was his courage and aptitude that he be 
came one of Stanley’s most trusted lieutenants. After his 
return he undertook several journeys into unexplored 
parts, notably a trip into the Alaskan mountains. What 
has proved to be his last work was undertaken two years 
ago, under the auspices of the Century, and was but just 
completed. The results will be given before many months 
in the pages of that magazine. I saw a letter from him 
last week—undoubtedly one of the last, if not the last, he 
ever wrote—dated May 6th. It was full of boyish joyous 
ness at having ended his task, which had been one of bitter 
struggle and privation, and of gayety at the prospects of 
return to his own people and friends. He was just sending 
his luggage on board the steamer, and bade a hasty good 
bye, with his speedy return but a matter of a few weeks 
In is same mail with this letter came one from an English 
missionary, with whom he had been staying, saying that 
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Glave had been taken suddenly ill on the 7th of May, and 
that he had been buried on the 12th near the little mission- 
house. There is a poignant, pitiful pathos in it. This 
strong, resolute man, in the pride of youth and successful 
accomplishment, on the eve of receiving the worldly re 
ward for that accomplishment, laying down his life way 
off there on the coast of Africa. All honor to him. All 
sympathy for those who lost him. 

It is very ungracious to look a gift-horse in the face, 
no doubt, but in the case of the late Mr. James Renwick’s 
collection of old masters, which, with certain restrictions, 
he bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum, I think that a 
rather close scrutiny—even though there was seeming in- 
gratitude in it—as to the authenticity of the various pict- 
ures is very desirable before they are accepted by the 
trustees. There is too much worthless truck in the mu 
seum ; too much valuable space taken up with pseudo-old 
masters, and now that there is such a nucleus of really fine 
and exceptional pictures to be found there, it would be 
advisable, I think, to institute a careful supervision over 
all bequests and gifts. This is all brought forth by the im- 
posing list of names to be found in the Renwick collection, 
Correggio, Rubens, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Greuze, 
and Ruysdael being among them. It is certainly too good 
to be true, and I quote the opinion of an expert regarding 
it: ‘‘I have not seen the paintings left by Mr. Renwick, 
but it is highly probable that there is not in the entire col- 
lection a single work of art, whether it be the work of the 
master to whom it is attributed ora later copy, which is 
entitled to be classed as a ‘museum’ picture. I do not 
know Mr. Renwick’s collection, but this opinion is the 
result of my experience with other American collections of 
This is rather disappointing, but it gives 
some weight to my suggestion. 


old masters.” 





Most of us have read by this time Mr. Robert Bridge’s 
(better known as Droch) charming fantasy, ‘‘ Overheard in 
Arcady.” In it he has evolved the delightful conceit of 
having half a dozen or so of an author’s characters, chosen 
at random from his different books, discuss with critical 
freedom the idiosyncrasies of their creator. It is. very 
clever and most amusing. -Glancing over the one on Henry 
James the other day, I ran across one or two little dis- 
crepancies in Droch’s description of the details of what he 
calls ‘‘ Henry James’s Household.” Henry St. George and 
Paul Overt, both taken from ‘‘ The Lesson of the Master,” 
ire sitting in St. George’s study, smoking. As Droch says, 
the room was full of There’s the 
slip. One of the things that James lays stress on in the 
story is that St. George’s wife wouldn’t let him smoke. I 
called Mr. Bridge’s attention to this just for fun, and was 
met with the reply, given with airy inconsequence : ‘‘ Oh, 
everything goes in ‘Arcady.’” Well, it might, in such a 
Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 


‘solid chunks of smoke.” 


delightful section of it. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE at eighty-four is in sur- 
prisingly good physical health, but her mind has lost much 
of its vigor, and there are unfortunate indications that she 
will realize the fate that Swift feared—of dying at the top 
first. Her closing years are made as cheerful for her as is 
possible by her relatives, and she spends much of her time 
out-of-doors among the roses around her Hartford home, 
and in the fields of daisies near by, where she weaves floral 
chains and sings snatches of old songs that come to her 
lips. Two women attend her on these rambles and a little 
pet dog. Mrs. Stowe is still a fine-looking woman, with a 
sweet and kindly face beneath a crown of silvery hair. It 
is forty-three years since she wrote her famous book, and 
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it still finds’a ready sale in more languages than any other 
book except the Bible. 

The new chief of the Weather Bureau, Professor Wil- 
lis L. Moore, is forty-eight years of age, and was educated 
at the signal-service military school at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
He has made his way by sheer merit, and in a competitive 
examination in which thirty scientific experts and fore- 
casters participated, scored the highest average, and was 
selected for forecast duty. His record while in charge of 
the Chicago office is regarded as phenomenal. He pre 
dicted one hundred and thirty cold waves last March, one 
hundred and fifteen of which were verified by the waves 
themselves, and accurately predicted the severe cold wave 
which passed over Florida last December, ruining the crops 
in that State. 

Zola has taken the old Latin motto, ‘‘ No day without 
its line,” and had it carved in letters of gold over his man- 
tel-piece at Medan, It is his methodical regularity of work, 
a few hours every day in the year, that explains the vast 
output of the novelist’s pen. He writes about fifteen hun 
dred words a day—perhaps a column and a quarter of 
newspaper space—and this, at the end of a year, repre 
sents an expansive volume. Zola looks like a business man. 
He is short and thickset, with a large head, his face pallid 
and furrowed with wrinkles, his eyes deep and impatient. 


His hands and feet are small and delicate. 
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“LARGE, WELL-APPOINTED HOTELS ARE EVERYWHERE ; THE STREETS ARE CROWDED WITE PEOPLE.” PEEL CASTLE. 


CASTLE MONA (NOW A HOTEL), ONCE THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT THE GRAND PIER AT DOUGLAS, THE PRINCIPAL TOWN OF THE ISLAND, 
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INNING ALONG THE EDGE OF A CRESCENT-SHAPED BAY, LIES THE BEAUTIFUL TOWN OF DOUGLAS.” ROCKS ALONG THE COAST, 











ANNUAL PROCLAMATION OF THE LAWS. THE ELECTRIC TRAM ALONG THE CLIFFS. 


GLIMPSES OF THE ISLE OF MAN, THE HOME OF THE MANXMAN, AND A FAVORITE SUMMER RESORT OF ENGLISHMEN. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. —(SEE PAGE 42.] 
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“ That dispatched, he arose and proceeded with shaking limbs to shave and dress,” 


LADY KILPATRICK: A 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


TALE OF TO-DAY. 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,” ‘‘ Matt, the Story of a Caravan,” ‘‘ Shadow of the Sword,”’ etc. 


VIII.—(Continued). 

ESMOND will be Lord Kilpatrick,” Moya 
answered, simply. ‘‘’Tis for his sake, Mr. 
Peebles, that I ask you for help. Not for 
mine,God knows. There were toimes,” she 
went on after another and long pause, 
“long, long ago, when I’d have given me 
life to hold him—Henry Kilpatrick—in my 
arms for just one minute ; toimes when all 
the shame and sorrow he’d brought on the 
poor ignorant girl who’d loved him seemed 

nothing ; when, if the broad sea had not been betwixt us, I’d 

have gone to him and said, ‘Take me as your misthress, your 

servant, anything—let me see your face and hear your voice 
now and then, one day in the year, and I'll follow ye barefoot 
through the world.’ But they’ve gone, long since, and all my 
love and all my anger are gone with them. As to bein’ Lady 

Kilpatrick,” she went on, with a short and mirthless laugh, 

‘*"tis not a chance of that that brings me here. A fine lady I’d 

make for any lord, wouldn’t I?—and much at me aise I’d be 

among the grand folk he’d introjuce me to! But Desmond’s 

a gintleman—as good a gintleman as any in Ireland, as Henry 

himself—and if the title’s his by rights he shall have it. I 

sha’n’t trouble him. I shall go as I came, when I’ve seen 

him happy and honored in his place. The thought has been 
food and drink, fire and shelter, to me this months past, since 

God sent the message that it might be so. Will ye help me, 

Mr. Peebles ?” 

‘Will I help ye ?” cried Peebles, springing to his feet almost 
with the vivacity of a young man. ‘ Deil ha’e me, but I’ll know 
in four and twenty hours. But, eh, lass, if ye’re mistaken? If 
it’s not so? Oh! I’d just gang clear daft in the disappoint- 
ment. But it must—it must be true ; eh, lass! To see the faces 
o’ they two Conseltines. To see the bonny lad that ye wyted on 
for a beggar and a bastard established wi’ title and estates! To 
see Lady Dulcie Lady Kilpatrick, and Desmond’s wife. Oh! 
if it’s no true there’ll be a braw end o’ one guid Scot, for Pll 
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just gang neck and crop o’er the headlands in sheer vexation. 
Curse it! That I should say sae—it must be true! It s’all 
be true if I squeeze it oot o’ yon scoundrel Blake wi’ me ain 
ould hands, and his worthless life alang wi’ it. But I maun 
awa’, lass! I maunawa’! There’s a hantle o’ things to be doon 
at the castle, and the lazy loons o’ servants are at sixes and 
sevens if they haven’t me ayeat their lugs. I'll see yon drucken 
ne’er-do-weel this day, and I'll ha’e news for ye the morrow’s 
morn. Keep a guid hairt, lassie. The king shall enjoy his ain 
again. Eh, I’m just daft !” 

Indeed, anybody who had witnessed the scene might have 
thought so, he was so topful of excitement. 

‘*God bless ye, Peebles,” said Moya. ‘ ie’re a true 
friend to me and the boy.” 

‘* Aye, am I!” returned Peebles, ‘‘and that ye shall see e’er 
lang. Gang hame, lass, and pray for the bonny bairn.” 

‘Pray for him!’ cried Moya. ‘Has there been a day this 
eighteen years I’ve not prayed for him? No, nor a waking 
hour. God go with ye, sir ; but——” she checked him with an 
outstretched hand as he turned to go, and laid her finger on her 
lips with an imperious command to silence. 

‘‘ Don’t fear me,” said the old man. ‘I’m na chatterbox wi’ 
business like this afoot.” 


IX. 
IN WHICH MISCHIEF IS BREWING. 

Ir was late in the afternoon of the same day when Mr. Blake 
rose from his bed in the tenement to which he gave the sono- 
rous and impressive title of Blake’s Hall, a tumbledown hut of 
two stories which long years of neglect had reduced to a condi- 
tion of almost complete ruin. The ground floor was occupied 
by Blake himself, the upper portion by an ancient peasant woman 
who acted as his cook, housemaid, caterer, and general facto- 
tum. There was not a whole pane of glass or an unbroken arti- 
cle of furniture in the whole building, and the little plot of 
ground in which it sto: 1 was a wilderness of stones and weeds. 

Biddy was made aware of her employer’s awakening in the 


fashion familiar to her for years past, by his roaring at the full 
stretch of his lungs for a draught of whisky. That dispatched, 
he arose, and proceeded with shaking limbs to shave and dress. 
He was still occupied with his toilet when the voice of the elder 
Conseltine was heard in the outer room, demanding him. 

‘* Give him a glass of punch,” Blake called out to Biddy. ‘“‘Tll 
be with him in the squazing of a lemon. So,” he continued, 
reeling out of his bedroom a minute later, ‘“‘ ye’ve brought the 
cub with ye, though I forbade ye.” 

Richard, sullenly flicking at his boot with his riding-whip, 
looked at Blake from under his lowering eyebrows, but took 
no further heed of his ambiguous welcome. Blake unsteadily 
poured out a second bumper of spirit, and the glass rattled 
against his teeth as he drained it. 

‘* And what’s the news with his lordship this day ?” he asked. 

‘** Still very ill,” answered Conseltine. ‘‘ He’s been upset by 
that old fool Peebles, who’s been hammering at him all day long 
to recall that brat of a boy-love of his.” 

‘* Faith !” returned Blake, ‘‘and he might do worse, by a 
great deal. *Tis a fine lad, Desmond ; as clever and handsome 
as that cub of yours is stupid and ugly. Don’t shtand there, 
ye imp of perdition, glowering at me like a ghost. Sit down 
and dhrink like a Christian.” 

Richard obeyed a scarcely perceptible motion of his father’s 
eyebrows, sat at the battered table, and poured out for him- 
self a glass of whisky, to which he put his lips with an awkward 
affectation of good fellowship. 

‘* Have ye got that two hundred pounds ?” asked Blake. 

‘*T have,” said Conseltine ; ‘‘ ’ve brought it with me.” 

He unbuttoned his coat and took a bundle of bank papers 
from the inner breast pocket. Blake took it with shaking 
hands and rammed it in a, crumpled mass into his breeches 
pocket without counting it. 

** You’re as good as your word, Dick Conseltine, for once in 
your life,” said he. ‘‘ Have another dhrink.” 

Conseltine profited by Blake raising his glass to his lips to 
fling the contents of the tumbler which Biddy had filled for him 
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on to the earthen floor of the hut, and filled it 
again, principally with water 

“Why,” said Blake, “ ye’re gettin’ friendly 
and neighborly in your ould age. Ye'll be a 
dacent man before ye die, if ye live long 
enough.” 

‘ Blake,” said Conseltine, ‘‘ I want to talk to 
you. Did ye ever think of emigration ?” 

“Did I ever think o’ what ’’ asked Blake, 
pausing with his fourth tumbler half way to his 
lips. 

‘* Emigration,” repeated Conseltine. 

‘Sure, I never did,” returned Blake. ‘‘ Why 
would I ?” 

‘* Well,” said his companion, “‘ there are many 
reasons why ye might think of it. Ye’re just 
spoiling here—wasting yourself. If ye’d go out 
west, a man of your abilities, with a little capi- 
tal, would do well. Land and hiring are cheap, 
it’s a lovely climate, and there are no end of 
chances for making money. [Ili tell ye what, 
now. *Tisasin and ashame to see a man like 
you wasting himself in this cursed country. 
I'll make that two hundred five, and pay your 
passage out, if yell take the next steamer to 
New York.” 

** Be jabers !” said Blake, ‘“‘ ye’re mighty gin- 
erous all of a sudden. Ye want to get rid of 
me. Spake the truth now, isn’t that it?” 

‘* Well,” said Conseltine, with a great ap- 
pearance of candor, ‘‘ that is it. I'd rather have 
ye out of the country. You’re dangerous here, 
Blake,—dangerous to us and to yourself.” 

‘** To meself !” echoed Blake. ‘‘ And how am 
I dangerous to meself ?” 

**Ye'll be splitting some day on a certain 
matter that we know of—aisy now, we needn’t 
name names—and if ye did speak, ’twould be as 
bad for you as for us.” 

‘“* Make that good,” said Blake. 

‘* Well,” said Conseltine, ‘‘ ye’d very likely 
get a handsome lump of money down from the 
other parties, but that once spent—and ye know 
it wouldn’t take ye long to spend any sum ye 
micht get—ye’d get no more. Now, so long as 
you’re faithful to our cause, you know you 
have a loyal friend in me. Ill give ye five hun- 
dred down to go to America, and another two 
hundred a year as long as you live. Don’t an- 
swer now,” he continued as Blake opened his 
lips to speak. ‘Think it over, and I’m sure 
ye'll see things as I see them, and see that it’s 
best for ye to be out o’ the way o’ tempta- 
tion.” 

Blake swallowed another tumbler of punch. 

‘Tis a moighty quare idea,” he said, thought- 
fully, with a thickening of the voice which 
showed that he was fast nearing his normal 
pitch of intoxication. He rubbed his head du- 
biously and, to clear his wits, poured out and 
drank a half glass of neat whisky. ‘Lave me 
ancestral possessions! Desert Blake’s Hall! 
What are ye grinning at, ye thafe of darkness /” 
he demanded angrily of Richard, who looked 
round the barren room with a smile of pitying 
contempt. He lurched forward in his chair, 
with bloodshot eyes glaring at Conseltine, who, 
having thrown away hissecond glass of whisky, 
filled a third. ‘* Tell me now,” he said, ‘is the 
whisky good out there ?” 

Conseltine nodded. 

“Well,” said Blake, ‘“‘an Irish gintleman 
ought to travel. Five hundred pounds, ye 
said ?”’ Conseltine nodded again. ‘ Five hun- 
dred on the nail, and two hundred a year for 
loife ?’ Conseltine nodded a third time. ‘‘ Hand 
over the bottle,” said Blake. ‘’Twill take a 
dale o’ whisky to settle this question.” 

His wavering hand had scarcely steered his 
glass to his mouth when a hurried step was 
heard in the garden, and a moment later the 
lawyer Feagus burst into the room, panting and 
perspiring. Blake stared at him for a moment 
without recognizing him, and then rose, with 
the obvious intention of falling foul of this un- 
welcome visitor. 

**Hould him back !” cried Feagus. ‘‘ Hould 
him back for the love of heaven !” 

‘*Ye sneaking coward !” cried Blake, trying 
to get past Conseltine. ‘I'll have your dirty 
life !” 

Feagus, who under ordinary circumstances 
would have at once accepted the challenge, once 
more called to Conseltine to keep Blake back, 
and, unbidden, filled and drank a glass of 
punch. 

“Tve no time to waste with ye, Pat Blake. 
I’ve news, Mr. Conseltine ; we’re ruined !” 

Conseltine thrust Blake into his chair, and 
turned. 

** What d’ye mean ?” he asked. 

**Moya Macartney’s alive!” cried the law- 
yer. 

Conseltine staggered as if he had been shot, 
and Blake, who had risen to his feet to make a 
rush at Feagus, checked himself and stood still, 
swaying heavily on his feet as he glared at the 
bearer of this extraordinary news. 

“Are ye mad or drunk ?”’ asked Conseltine, 
with an ashen face. 

** Save, and fasting from all but sin, God be 
good to me,” said Feagus, ‘I tell ye, Moya 
Macartney’s alive. I’ve seen her.” Conseltine 
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stared at him like a man newly awakened from 
a nightmare, and he went on. ‘*’Twas last 
night, in the ould churchyard down by the lake. 
I was passin’ by and I saw her standing there 
among the graves, and ould Peebles was com- 
ing along the road. Thinks I, ‘ The ould rip ! 
I'll have a foine story to tell my lord next time 
I dine with him,’ and I just slipped behind a 
grave-stone and listened. He didn’t know her 
till she tould him who she was—who would, and 
she drowned and in her grave this eighteen 
years? Holy Moses! I’m wringing wet only 
to think of it !” 

‘*Get on, man; get on 


said Conseltine, 
hoarsely. 

‘*T kept as still as death,” continued Feagus, 
“though ’twas all I could do to hould meself 
from cryin’ out when I heard her say, ‘lm 
Moya Macartney.’ Then she went on to say 
that she’d come back to the ould place to see the 
boy, and at that very minute he kem along the 
road singin’.” 

** Desmond !” cried Conseltine. 

‘* Desmond himself,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ Pee- 
bles sings out to him, and he comes into the 
churchyard and talks with Moya.” 

‘“*For God’s sake,” cried Conseltine, ‘‘ what 
did they say ?” 

‘*She never let on who she was. She said she 
was a poor, wandering crathur who wanted to 
give him her blessin’. And she did, and she 
cried, and be cried, and ould Peebles cried, and 
I was near cryin’ meself, it was so affectin’.” 

‘Well !” said Conseltine. ‘* And what was 
the upshot of it all ?” 

“Faith, there was no upshot at all,” said 
Feagus. ‘‘ The boy went away no worse than 
he kem, promisin’ not to lave the district till 
he’d seen ould Peebles.” 

‘*Tf this is true !” cried Conseltine, shaken out 
of his ordinary cynic calm by the news, and 
stopped short, staring before him with a hag- 
gard face. 

‘True !” cried Feagus. ‘‘ Go and see for yer- 
self. She’s staying incog. at Larry’s mill.” 

‘* And Peebles knows it !” said Conseltine. 
‘By heaven! I thought something had hap- 
pened. The ould divil’s been going about all 
day long as full o’ mystery as an egg’s full o’ 
meat. If Henry hears of this !” 

‘“*He won't, yet awhile,” said Feagus. ‘‘She 
swore Peebles to silence till she gave him leave 
to speak.” 

‘“*My God !” said Conseltine, scarcely above 
his breath. ‘‘ What’s to be done ? We’re stand- 
ing on a mine of gunpowder while that woman’s 
in the district.” 

Blake laughed. He had been as much aston- 
ished at the first hearing of the news as either 
of his companions, but by this time had shaken 
himself back into his usual condition of half- 
sodden, half-ferocious humor. 

‘* Faith !” said he, ‘‘’tis a case of the divil 
among the tailors. By the Lord, Conseltine ! 
but things are looking moighty quare. I’m 
thinkin’ I won’t emigrate just yet. Sure, I'll 
stop and see the fun. There'll be great doin’s 
at the castle by and by, I’m thinkin’.” 

He laughed again, and drank another tumbler 
of whisky. 

Conseltine took no notice of the interruption, 
which he seemed scarcely to hear. 

‘* What are ye goin’ to do?’ asked Feagus. 

‘“*T don’t know yet,” answered the other, 
slowly. He sat down and leaned his head upon 
his hand, Feagus and Richard watching him 
keenly. ‘‘She’s living at Larry’s mill, you 
say ?” hesaid, presently, without raising his eyes 
from the floor. 

‘** At Larry’s mill,” repeated Feagus. ‘* She’s 
living all alone, under a false name, at that 
ould antiquated rat-trap.” 

‘** Alone ?” repeated Conseltine, meaningly. 

** Alone !” repeated Feagus. 

“Tt’s ruin!” said Conseltine, looking up. 
‘*Tt’s ruin for all of us if we don’t get that wo- 
man out of the way.” 

** Bedad, it is, thin,” said Feagus. 
face went whiter as he looked from Conseltine 
to Richard and then back again, before steal- 
ing a look at Blake, who, with his chin propped 
in his hands and his elbows on the table, fol- 
lowed their dialogue as well as his muddled wits 
would allow, with his habitual expression of 
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dogged humor slightly deepened. ‘See here, 
now,” continued the lawyer, *‘ we’re all friends 
here. The danger’s pressin’, and what’s goin’ to 
be done has got to be done quick.” 

Conseltine’s generally smooth and expression- 
less face was as a book in which he read strange 
matter. Richard’s heavy, hang-dog counte- 
nance was white with rage and distorted with 
apprehension. Blake was the only one of the 
trio who preserved anything like his customary 
appearance. He reached out his hand mechan- 
ically for the whisky, and drained another glass, 
the vessel rattling loudly on the table as he re- 
stored it to its place. 

‘**T was thinkin’,” said Feagus, ‘‘as I kem 
along, unless—you see, now, the mill’s a moighty 
ould place, worm-eaten and dhry as tinder, and 
if—by an accident intoirely—in the noight, 
when there’s nobody about to rinder help—a 
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stray spark’d do it, for there’s hay and sthraw 
scattered all round convanient—and if—of 
course by accident—the ould place were to 
catch fire, powers aloive ! wouldn’t it be an odd 
happening ? Andif it did, what fault 0’ yours 
or mine would it be, and who’d be the wiser ?” 

**God in heaven !” cried Blake, rising to his 
feet ; ‘tis murder ye mane! Now, mark me, 
Conseltine, I'll be no party to this! The curses 
of the son, the remorse of the old lord, and the 
spirit of that poor woman would haunt me to 
me grave! Ill have nayther art nor part in 
such a plan.” 

‘* Blake’s right,” said Conseltine, turning his 
white face from the last speaker to Feagus. 
‘* There must be no murder.” P 

Feagus, looking at him, read more in_ his 
glance than could Blake and Richard, from 
both of whom his face was hidden. What it 
was he did not yet know, but in the score of 
years during which he had known Conseltine 
he had never seen in his eyes such a deal of rage 
and cunning. 

** We must find other means,” Conseltine con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Good-day, Blake ; ye’ll think of what 
I said to ye just now ”” Except for an added 
shade of gloom, for which Feagus’s news of the 
presence of Moya Macartney in the country- 
side would quite well have accounted, his face 
was the face of every day. ‘‘ I'll see ye again 
before long. Come, Dick. Come, Feagus.” 

The three left the hut. 

‘** By the powers !” said Blake, as he filled his 
seventh tumbler that day, ‘‘ if the divil wants a 
fourth he'll have to come in propria persona 
himself an’ join them. Bedad, ’m more than 
half inclined to take Dick Conseltine’s offer and 
go across the wather. Yer sins are finding ye 
out, Pat Blake. Ye'’ve lived on his money for 
years past ; *twould be shabby conduct if ye 
turned on him now. But thin, there’s Moya! 
Poor colleen! Eh! the handsome slip of a 
girl she was—a long sight too good for Kilpat- 
rick, and ’twas I that ruined her, or helped. 
And the boy. A fine lad, that. A handsome 
lad. Sure, many a time I’ve seen his mother 
lookin’ out of his eyes at me, and heard her 
spake to me wid his voice. Ah, be to ye, 
now, ye’re gettin’ ould and crazy. ’Tis anould 
story—eighteen years ago. Ye might have got 
used to the thaght of it by now, Pat Blake. 
Put more of the roight stuff into ye, and for- 
get it !” 

He obeyed his own prescription so promptly 
that, half an hour after his guests had left hia, 
he fell into a sodden sleep, with his head upon 
the table and his glass clinched in his hand. 

Conseltine and his two companions had mean- 
time walked on at a rapid pace, and in dead 
silence, for the first half-mile. It was Consel- 
tine who was the first to speak. 

‘That's a good idea of yours, Feagus.” 

“Tt would be,” responded the lawyer, ‘if it 
were not for that cowardly, drunken villain, 
who stops us puttin’ it into execution.” 

‘* But he won't,” said the other. ‘*‘ My mind’s 
made up. It’s that or nothing.” 

‘* But if he splits ?’ said Richard. 

‘* Splits !” repeated Conseltine. ‘‘ The job once 





done he has my leave to split as wide as the 
Liffey. It’s one oath against three ; the oath of 
a drunken blackguard and beggar against the 
oaths of three men of substance and position.” 

‘* And sure that’s true,” said Feagus. ‘ By 
the Lord, Mr. Conseltine, ye should have taken 
to our profession. Ye’d have been an honor 
to ut.” 

‘* Besides,” said Conseltine, ‘he'll not split. 
He has his own skin to save, and he’s as deep in 
the mud as we are in the mire.” He paused 
and looked all round cautiously. The plain 
stretched to the mountains on the one side and 
the sea on the other, empty of any possible ob- 
server. ‘‘ We mustn’t be seen together,” con- 
tinued Conseltine. ‘*‘ We’d better separate here. 
But before we part we’ll just arrange the de- 
tails.” 


(To be continued.) 


She. 


A misty mass of lace and such 
Ethereal things you dare not touch; 
A crown of wavy, filmy hair, 
(One strand of which you'd like to wear 
Upon your coat); two dancing eves, 
Whose glance your love-lorn look defies; 
A nose that has a saucy air, 
And mouth—*' Why, kiss ine if you dare !”" 

That's she, 

And this is 

He: 
A conscious clump of tailor ¢lothes ; 
A longish head; a Roman nose; 
Chameleon eyes of blue and green 
And gray —eyes seldom seen ; 
A mouth that talks a steady stream 
In reverie or idle dream, 
But scarce can utter or express 
One single thought, if but her dress 
Touch but his foot as she goes by 
Blushing, 1 pause—you wonder why ? 
Why, he is I and I am he, 
And you, my darling—you are she! 
L. T. E. 
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Queen Victoria as Seen 
by an American Girl. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known to the 
New-Yorkers and others who were delighted 
during the last season by Mlle. Zelie de Lus- 
san’s singing of ‘‘Carmen,” that the only Cur- 
men whom the Queen of England associated 
with the artiste who sang it was the New 
York girl of whom we are all proud. Three 
times her Majesty ‘‘commanded” her appear- 
ance at Windsor Castle, a distinction which 
Patti herself has not enjoyed. 

I will use Miss de Lussan’s words as near as 
possible in telling the story, for they described 
a most apt and graceful picture of her Majesty 
as she is to-day : 

‘‘ Before the performance commenced, an 
arm-chair was placed close to the foot-lights, 
with a small table beside it. This chair was 
occupied by Queen Victoria, and the table she 
used to hold her opera-glasses, her fan, ber 
handkerchief, and her smelling-salts. Her Maj- 
esty applauded liberally, and compelled curtain 
calls quite frequently. When the performance 
was over I was conducted by Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby to the Queen’s presence. She had charm- 
ed me so much by her kindly attention and evi- 
dent enjoyment of the opera we had just played 
that I felt I was being presented to some very 
delightful old lady who understood music, 

‘“* Your Majesty, this is Miss de Lussan,’ said 
Sir Henry Ponsonby. I bowed very low, and 
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the Queen, with the most welcome smile on her 
face, came forward, meeting me half way. 
She was most simply gowned in black silk ; her 
hair was white and soft ; she wore a white lace 
cap with long strings attached, and hanging 
loosely; and a decoration, a diamond star, was 
on her right side. Her first question was about 
my name, where I was born ; then she asked 
me something about my ancestry, all in the 
most natural and chatty fashion. Then she 
talked of music, and paid me some pretty com- 
pliments. Presently the Princess Beatrice was 
presented to me, and, without any further for- 
mality, we talked standing. The interview was 
brief, but not at all difficult. When I was leav- 
ing, Princess Beatrice presented me with a gift, 
saying : ‘ The Queen desires that you will accept 
this as a token of the pleasure you have given 
her this evening.’ I accepted it, of course. 

‘“*Sir Henry Ponsonby asked me later for a 
photograph, and Isent one to him. Her Maj- 
esty saw it, and asked him to give it to her. He 
immediately wrote me, explaining the Queen’s 
request. I had a portrait elegantly painted, 
set in a costly frame, and sent to her Majesty. 
Shortly afterward, I received a large portrait 
of the Queen beautifully framed, with her per- 
sonal autograph upon it. 

‘* A few months later I was commanded to 
appear again. On that occasion we presented 
‘Fra Diavolo.’ After the performance I was 
again presented, when, to my astonishment, the 
Queen came forward and, waving her cham- 
berlain aside, said: ‘I know Miss de Lussan 
now; an introductioa is not necessary’; and, 
extending her hand, we shook hands like ordi- 
nary people. This was a most unusual occur- 
rence, I was told, as it is the custom always to 
kiss the hand of royalty. The Queen led me to 
a seat beside her, and we had a long chat about 
music, in which she is most wonderfully well 
informed. Her Majesty is very fond of music, 
and during the performance her hand would 
often beat time gently with her fan. After this 
performance I received, through Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, a decoration from her Majesty, be- 
ing a ribbon with the monogram, V. R., sur- 
mounted by a crown, all set in diamonds. I 
wear this with much pride. In a short while I 
appeared again at Windsor Castle, 

‘*Queen Victoria is the most lovable, unas- 
suming, tactful woman I have ever had the 
honor of meeting, and I must say that she is 
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the ideal of what a sovereign would be, were 
the title possible in America. She is extremely 
interested in American women, and knows 
a great deal more good about them than we 
know ourselves.” 

‘““You regret the absence of conservative 
royalty in America?’ I asked, observing the 
pleasure this representative national compli- 
ment had given this American girl. 

**No ; not quite that. I love my country, 
and I am as democratic as you like ; but I must 
say that these ceremonial compliments are an 
incentive to art that we do not seem to value in 
America. I think if Mrs. Cleveland were to as- 
sume something of the ceremony of European 
courts, that Americans are quite ready to ap- 
preciate it, to understand it, without consider- 
ing such ceremony as any menace to the politi- 
cal freedom of our land. To be ‘ commanded’ 
to appear at the White House for a private 
entertainment, to be personally complimented 
by Mrs. Cleveland, would attract national at- 
tention to certain phases of artistic labor in the 
United States, which, used with discretion, 
would be a wonderful encouragement and in- 
centive to artists.” 

‘* But there is the ever-present danger of the 
free advertisement it would involve,” I said, 
cautiously. 

**Surely no one in America would believe it 
possible for the President’s household to go into 
the advertising business,” she said, smiling. 

There is a good deal of grain in the chaff of 
our republican government which a courtly 
and disciplined ceremony would plant in the 
hearts of our national pride, 

This American girl, at any rate, has made a 
good suggestion, gathered from her European 
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Studio and Student 
Life in Paris. 


THE art student here has her own Paris, quite 
distinct from the glittering, effervescent town 
It is different, too, from the 
Paris of the Frenchman, be he butcher, society- 


the traveler Sees. 
veteran, author, or millionaire. It is absolute- 
ly unique, absolutely her own—a curious little 
world nestling among ancient, unsavory streets, 
where every stone recalls some-incident of 
tragic history. 

She is from the Bois, and seldom sees the 
crush of perfectly-appointed carriages moving 
at a snail’s-pace in the Avenue des Acacias; the 
Are de Triomphe, on its dusky hill against asky 
of rose and gray, seldom délights her eyes, and 
only on red-letter days of her life has she bought 
a hat anywhere near the Rue de la Paix. But 
her simple life on the unfashionable side of the 
Seine has compensations unknown to the bon 
rirant who has no desire beyond a filet de sole 
at Marquery’s. 


You cross one of the many-arched bridges 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


over the swollen, narrow river, and find your- 
self in the Paris of Hugo. 
comes in sight upon the island of La Cité, a line 
of sparrows circling its gray towers, and near it 


Notre Dame soon 


on every hand are narrow, crowded streets, like 
twisting clefts ina river mountain. Go up any 
one of them and at once you notice how many 
shops there are selling only artists’ materials. 
The art student is legion here, and these shops 
contain the important implements of her pro- 
fession. 

While the embryo painter or sculptor is learn- 
ing the elementals she goes to school as regu- 
larly as when she learned the multiplication 
table. 
around her thumb from her palette, and affects 


She wears a linen blouse, has a mark 


turned-down collars and brushed - back hair. 
There are a hundred or more of this particular 
“she” in each school, and though there is a 
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variety of noses and every shade of hair (natu 
ral and acquired), there is but one aim—and 
that in italics. 

The principal schools are Julian’s, Gérome’s, 
The latter is 
shown in the illustration, the best male model 
in Paris sitting in the foreground. 

On Monday morning the model for the week 


Delacleux’s, and Madame Vitti’s. 


is chosen, and every canvas bears the same sub- 
ject seen from the different points of view. At 
twelve o’clock, breakfast hour, the work is sus- 
pended, and a walk under the rainy or sunny 
sky helps banish the smell of turpentine from 
hair and clothes. In the afternoon the scene of 
the morning is repeated—a model on the plat 
form, easels and cane seats everywhere, pina- 
fored figures, scores of heads rising and droop- 
ing, brushes flashing in eager fingers. 

As the light changes the work-day ends ; for 
those who are ambitious the session is longer in 
spring than winter. 

Then comes the social side of the student’s 
life—and she isa social soul. In twos and threes 
they wander through the streets, where the 
clatter of the omnibuses between high, en- 
croaching walls is like thunder, and at five 
find their way to a patisserie. The cozy cus- 
tom of five-o’clock tea, learned from the Eng- 
Between 
the noon déjetiner and seven-o'’clock dinner the 
little marble tables under the awnings are 


lish, probably, is universal in Paris. 


crowded, and within, plate in hand, customers 
go from counter to counter choosing what 
creamed and sugared dainties they prefer. 

An hour at a picture-sshow may follow, or 
shopping at the Bon Marché, and sometimes 
anticipation of a students’ reception at night, 
seats at the Odeon or in the gallery of the Grand 
Opera. 

The home of the student may be in the ro- 
mantically-located American Girls’ Club on the 
Rue Chevreuse, where fifty or more kindred 
spirits reside ; in a French pension patronized 
almost solely by students determined to make 
the pretty speech of the country their own, or 
perhaps in an apartment, en studio, shared by a 
chum. 

This last is best, of course ; it means inde- 
pendence, individuaiity, possession ; it means 
bare rooms transformed by all-knowing fingers 
into a home of artistic beauty. And with what 
odds and ends a student can evolve an Oriental 
interior out of four white walls and common- 
place windows! Every neighborhood in Paris 
is punctuated with dim shops, where curios to 
charm the imagination can be had for a song. 
The price is always high at first, but by the 
time the experienced purchaser is about to 
leave, empty-handed, what was ten francs may 
be had for five. 
the art student. She is the despair of the dealer 
athirst for usurious profits, and she tells the 


No one knows this better than 


story of her bargains with a sweet smile. 
I have had tea in several studios where girl 
bachelors, who were also art students, were sole 
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WITH MODEL. 
mistresses. On a wet day, toward evening, you 
could not have a more cheering experience. 

In these small households, when the raindrops 
on the glass sound like tears, and the drab roof- 
tops of Paris are a melancholy sight, you may 
be sure of the welcome clink of tea-cups, and 
the flash of twigs in the tiny grate which might, 
in emergency, be used as a toast-rack. It is a 
story-telling hour, and you can curl up on a di- 
van while under the threadbare rugs of Per- 
sian origin is very likely a practical soap-box 
for holding stove-polish ; or you can lean back 
in a battered but genuine Henri Quatre chair 
‘‘only three francs in the Rue Cherehe Midi. 
Fancy !” Before you, against the rain-spat 
tered glass, hang queer curtains of cathedral 
window pattern, purchased at a ridiculous price 
in the Temple on Sunday morning, The lamp 
is evolved from a Chianti bottle, and the coal- 
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scuttle is a brass milk-pail from Brittany, hold 
ing a reflection of the spurting flames. 

Such is the typical home of the girl who 
spends her days painting or modeling the hu 
man form with various degrees of success. 

When her apprenticeship at a forming school 
is over, only one thing in life has importance in 
her eyes—to create something which will be ad 
mitted to the Salon. What economies she prac- 
tices, what pleasures she forfeits, to give her 
leisure to this ! 
gradually to make a livelihood from the prod- 
A. book is illus- 
trated, a bust sold, or a picture is disposed of 


Once admitted, she begins 
uct of brush, chisel, or pen. 
by a dealer, and another requested. Great 
But there is al- 
ways the artist of one success only one. 

KATE JORDAN. 


careers commence this way. 


Pioneer Women of To-day. 


THE woman official has ceased to bea novelty. 
The office of postmistress was, for a long time, 
the only place she could hold in the public serv- 
ice of the United States. Mrs. Emily Todd 
Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, was a younger sister of President Lin- 
She held on in spite of politicians, 
as has Miss Mary Todd, also a kinswoman of 
Lincoln, to the post-office at Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky. The postmistresses of Louisville and 
Richmond, Virginia, have been successful in 
their time. 


Helm, postmistress of 


coln’s wife. 


But woman soon began to aspire 
higher than post-oftices. There are a number 
of them in office in New York City to-day. 
Mrs. Yates was elected Mayor of Onehunga, 
New Zealand. She was not re-elected, but 
women at once began running for the mayor- 
alty in other towns. School commissionerships 
and trusteeships seemed especially attractive to 
them. 
they favor women commissioners. 


The teachers are mainly women, and 


Miss Mary A. Quintrell, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Sorosis Society and a lady of wealth, 
made known her candidacy for the school coun- 
cil of Cleveland. She was the first woman there 
to announce such a candidacy, the first gradu- 
ate of the Cleveland high school, and the first 
phonic teacher there. 
aristocratic portion of the city. Miss Clara Brett 


She resides in the most 


Martin, the leading woman lawyer in Canada, 
has been nominated for school trustee of To- 
ronto. She is indorsed by the Woman’s Civic 
Reform Committee. Mrs. M. B. McDonell, who 
is serving a second term as school trustee in an- 
other ward, has also been nominated. 

As the founder of the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Colonial Dames, Miss Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, of Philadelphia, won title to 
the admiration of all who value properly the 
pioneer women of a century ago. For hers was 
the parent society from which have sprung the 
thirteen State organizations which constitute 
the national society. Butit is as the historian 
of those *‘ Colonial Days and Dames,” in her 
newest book of that name, that she has made 
a most valuable contribution to pre Revolution- 
ary lore. Here we learn how Flora Mclvor, 
who was really Flora McDonald, came from 
her native Highlands to North Carolina, after 
Scott had made her famous in ‘‘ Waverley,” and 
urged her clanswomen who emigrated after her 
to fight as loyally for King George of Hanover 
over here as for Prince Charles Edward, of the 
Miss Wharton 
introduces us to Patrick Henry’s mother, the 


house of Stuart, across the seas. 
lovely Sarah Syme ; to Thomas Jefferson’s un- 
responsive sweetheart, Rebecca Burnell, and to 
Franklin’s mother, Abiah Folger. She shows 
us in cold type, but in warm flesh and blood, 
beautiful Rebecca Gratz, of Philadelphia, whom 
Washington Irving so glowingly described to 
Scott that the author of ‘“ Ivanhoe” set her, 
over seas, into those immortal pages as Rebecca 
the Jewess. Miss Wharton comes of a family 
which played an important part in Revolution- 
ary times. 

Law and medicine have fairly capitulated to 
the new woman, A comprehensive course of 
law lectures has been given at the Brooklyn In 
stitute by Mrs. Cornelia K, Hood, LL, B., a 
wealthy lady of that city, who was graduated 
some time ago at the Woman’s Law School of 
the University of the City of New York with 
high honors. 

From teacher to principal is an easy step. 
Women make the very best professors. Miss 
Mary M. Patrick, of Lyons, Iowa, is to be presi- 
dent of the new American college for girls in 
Constantinople, for the creation of which the 
Sultan has recently signed a permit. 

At diplomacy women have long been adepts ; 
since the days, indeed, of Semiramis, Cleopatra, 
Elizabeth, and the great Catherine. 
capacity to rule, which has never been ques 


Woman’s 


tioned, implies not only her ability to negotiate, 
but the power to govern, in time of war as well 
as peace, and to lead armies. It seems absurd 
that a woman rules Great Britain to-day, and 
yet women are disfranchised in Great Britain. 
Nowhere, however, has the new woman made 
greater progress, 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been a power in 
finence for a generation in London, The first 
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woman in Great Britain to serve on a railway 
board is the Duchess of Sutherland, in the 
London and Northwestern Company. 

Madame Novikoff, the Russian diplomate, 
who is Gladstone’s friend, lives in London. 
There is no more successful journalist in Paris 
than Emily Crawford. 
in the East End of London whose sole duty it 


There are young girls 


is to test eggs by holding them between the eye 
and the light. From skill and experience they 
are able instantly to determine their condition. 
An English woman furnishes appropriate names 
for children for the sum of twenty-five cents. 

The woman doctor is the glory of her sex 
and profession. Dr. Anna Williams, a pretty, 
dark-haired woman of twenty-five years, has 
recently begun her duties as an expert bacteriol- 
ogist in the New York anti-toxine laboratory, 
under the charge of Dr. Herman M. Biggs, of 
the Health Department. Dr. Williams studied 
at Leipsic, and is a graduate of the New York 
Medical College and Hospital for Women, 
where she is now an assistant in the patholog- 
ical laboratory. Miss Kate Crawford, one of 
the first Afro-American graduates of the Ann 
Arbor high school, after teaching many years 
in the public schools of St. Louis, is now study- 
ing medicine at Ann Arbor. There are a num- 
ber of Afro-American women practicing medi- 
cine in the United States. 

Miss Morrison, of San Francisco, was recent- 
ly graduated from the medical department of 
the University of California. She received the 
highest degree of scholarship the faculty had 
given in ten years, and her class was the largest 
ever gradvated from the university. 

A Boston business woman, Mrs. D. Henry 
Cram, has made arrangements to furnish for 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 the derricks and 
paraphernalia to be used in the erection of all 
the buildings, which will be-built entirely of 
The work of placing the seventy-five 
derricks required will be personally superin- 
tended by Mrs. Cram, who will go over for the 
purpose. 

Mrs. Emma D. Mills, now president of the 
Mills Publishing Company, originated the idea 


stone. 


of the typewriting stand in hotels, and began 
by establishing one in the Windsor, New York. 
Within a few weeks all the leading New York 
hotels followed the lead. Mrs. Mills had been 
left an orphan, and is a widow, but she re- 
solved to be her own employer, and she has 
broken through masculine prejudices time and 
again a path to preferment and profit. She 
secured appointment as notary public in New 
York by testing the question whether a woman 
On Mrs. Mills’s victory, thirty 
other women were appointed. 

A very new woman is Annie B. Grandther, 
better known in railroad circles as ‘‘ Switch 


is a citizen. 


Annie,’ who has been for years in the employ 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road, enjoying the distinction of being the only 
regularly-employed woman switch-tender in the 
country. Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason, of New 
York City, is said to be the one “ society wo- 
man” in the United States who can take outa 
railroad locomotive. 

The pioneer girl-dentist of New York City 
is said to be Dr. Olga Neymann, daughter of 
Clara Neymann, the woman-suffragist. - Dr. 
Luella Cool was the first woman dentist in San 
Francisco. She was the first dentist in the 
world to set diamonfls in the teeth. 
ed two solitaires in the butter-teeth of a pair of 
Fifty dollars per tooth 
is the lowest price for a diamond filling. 

The first woman to be admitted to the Bar of 
New York was Miss Melle Stanleretta Titus, of 
131 East Eighty-second Street. 
in the general term of the Supreme Court, June 
16th, 1894. She is twenty-four, of medium 


She insert- 


fair San Franciscans. 


She was passed 


height, and won a faculty prize of one hundred 
dollars in the University of New York. Miss 
Florence Dangerfield, the next New York law- 
yer in petticoats, has been sworn 

The first American woman to build, own, and 
navigate a yacht is Mrs. Lucy Carnegie. Cap- 
tain (Mrs.) Leathers, wife of a famous Missis 
sippi River steamboat captain, is the first wo- 
man licensed to navigate the Father of Waters. 
The Countess Festetics de Tolna, who was Miss 
Haggin,.is the first woman licensed to sail a 
yacht in the Pacific Ocean, She and her hus- 
band have beep away down in the South seas 
on a pleasure voyage, and were reported to be 
eaten by cannibals, massacred by a mutinous 
crew, and otherwise. But they were all right 
when last beard from, in their yacht, 7olna,. 

Thcre are plenty of Englishwomen who sail 
their own yachts. The half-water, Wee Win, 
was built by the Herreshoffs for the Misses Sut- 
ton in 1891. Miss Maud Sutton is the most skill- 
ful English yachtswoman. Mrs. G. A. Schenley 
is the skipper of the five-water F'/la/-fish. Mrs 
Hardie Jackson, of Basingstoke, sails the Me 
neen, and Miss Constance E. Bennett the 
Spruce l/l, 

Mrs. Aseneth Turner, New York State’s only 
pensioner of the Revolutionary war, lives four 
miles south of Palmyra. She is eighty-nine 
years old, and draws a pension of thirty dollars 


a month, JOHN PAUL Bocock, 
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BETWEEN HEATS AT HENLEY REGATTA, 





THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY CREW RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS FROM COACH COURTNEY 
AT THEIR QUARTERS AT HENLEY. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY CREW IN ENGLAND—THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL RACE FOR THE CHALLENGE CUP.—From PuoroGrarus TAKEN 


WHEN it comes to driving a shell through the water at 
almost record speed, we deserve favorable mention with the 
best of the amateur oarsmen of the world. Cornell’s fine work 
at Henley has shown this beyond peradventure. But though we 
are well versed in the science of rowing, we have not, unfort- 
unately, a Henley course of our own, where a hundred thou- 
sand people may see demonstrations of the science in ease and 
eomfort. The scene between heats gives a very good idea of the 


EXPRESSLY FOR LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 


capacity of England’s Henley for social intercourse and fine 
vantage points to see the crews pass on their way to fame. Per 
haps when the house-boat becomes an American fixture, and 
rowing more general, we may have a yearly meet—a grand 
rowing carnival of a week ; still, with any amount of American 
enterprise in such an undertaking, it would seem almost a hope- 
less task to rival Henley week in England, the most distinctive 
features of which were described in last week’s issue of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY. The picture of the Cornell quarters, removed but a 
short distance from the Henley course, bespeaks comfort and 
quiet. Though Coach Courtney, Mr. Charles Francis, graduate 
adviser, and the Cornell crew were grouped specially for LEs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY, the scene is true to the daily life at Underwood, 
where the work of the crew in their daily practice spins inva- 
riably received werds ef praise er ef criticism, as the case de- 
manded. 
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LORD DUNRAVEN’'S YACHT * VALKYRIE 7.” AS SHE APPEARED IN THE RECENT CONTEST WITH ‘* BRITANNIA” AND ‘‘ AILSA.”—PHOTOGRAPH BY SYMONDS & CO,, PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND. 
7 THE CREW OF *‘ VALKYRIE III.’—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EXPRESSLY FOR ‘* LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 
A 
5 THE BONNY CRAFT AND HARDY CREW UPON WHICH BRITISH YACHTSMEN BASE THEIR HOPES OF WINNING THE AMERICA’S CUP.—[(See Pace 43.) 
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MANXLAND, OR THE ISLE OF MAN. 


HE caricatures of 
Manxmen  fre- 
quently repre. 
sent them as be- 
ing three-legged ; 
to anyone know- 
ing the national 
emblem this ap- 
parently absurd 
reference is at 
once apparent. 
The Manx her- 
aldic emblem 
consists of three 
legs radiating 
from a common 
centre. This de- 
vice is an allu- 
sion to the geo 
graphical — rela- 
tion existing be 





tween the Isle of 
Man and the 
three neighbor- 


ANCIENT TOMB AND CROSS. 


ing countries ; for it is the centre of the British 
kingdom. A compass placed on the map with 
this fragment of land as a centre will sweep 
with its other arm through Scotland, England, 
Wales, and Ireland. Another island in another 
sea has adopted this same triune emblem.  Co- 
incidences in life are more curious than in fic- 
tion, but the Trinacria of Sicily has a different 
significance, being merely a_ reference to the 
shape of the island. The treatment of each 
emblem expresses each national character ; the 
Manx emblem is made with three armor-cov- 
ered legs, and is, in consequence, stiff and fee- 
ble, while the Sicilian treatment shows three 
powerful, bare limbs, bold, strong, and grace 
ful, typically Grecian in outline. 

Although the Isle of Man lies sandwiched in 
between three larger gountries, it is none the 
less a separate nation, distinct and individual 
inevery way. The Manxmen are a separate 
race from their neighbors ; their sandy com- 
plexions and prominent cheek-bones, approach- 
ing the Welsh type, betray their Scandinavian 
origin. The Norsemen, in their gigantic un- 
dertaking of exploring and settling Europe, left 
nowhere more marked traces of their race than 
can be found on this little island, for islanders 
cling more closely to an original type, from 
their enforced isolation from the shifting world. 

The Isle of Man has two great features in 
government — *“‘ home rule” and woman - suf- 
frage ; of these they are most proud, and a 
visitor.is not long left in ignorance of Manx 
superiority. They have retained their separate 
government, despite the nearness of powerful 
overreaching neighbors. It consists of an ex- 
ecutive council which includes two judges or 
‘*deemsters,” and a Parliament called the 
‘** House of Keys” ; while the only recognition 
of the tie which binds them to their neighbors 
is the presence in the island of a lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the crown. Their Par- 
liament they claim to be the oldest in Europe, 
dating back some eight hundred years. It con- 
sists of twenty-four members who are elected 
by men and women voters, women household- 
ers having equal rights with the men, despite 
the name of the island ; for the Manxmen did 
not intend to xgeflect any glory on their sex 
when they naméd the island ; the word is only 
a corruption of the Manx word ‘‘ Vannin,” or 
** Mannin,” miganing middle—a further recog- 
nition of the position of the island. 

This ancient ‘* House of Keys” retains many 
old-time customs, even to the promulgating of 
its new laws for the year at an open-air meet- 
ing on Tynwald Hill on the fifth of each July, 
which is the great national holiday. This hill 
is the site of the ancient government by clans, 
and here, in a covered tent, on this important 
day, are read all the new regulations to govern 
the law-abiding Manx for the next year. This 
custom, a remnant of the days before the news- 
paper and the railway, has fallen into a hollow 
observance, for no one of the great crowd that 
throngs the hill on this day listens, or even re- 
members what is going on. As far as utility or 
information goes, the performance would have 
been dropped years ago but for the fact that the 
Manxman is stubbornly conservative. 

From first to last the visitor to the Isle of 
Man is surprised ; at every turn his precon- 
ceived notions receive rude shocks. When he 
leaves Liverpool or Dublin he imagines he is 
going out of the world, but in four hours’ time 
a powerful steamer has carried him to Douglas, 
the principal town of the island. As he draws 
near to the huge stone pier he sees a big, beau- 
tiful, bustling town, running for several miles 
along the edge of a crescent-shaped bay, while 
above it tower the cliffs, crowned with castles, 
once the property of the Dukes of Athol, the 
former hereditary rulers of the island. -Every- 
thing is arranged to see Douglas at its best ; even 


to land here is a delight. Various placards on 
the steamer state the porter’s charges down to the 
smallest duty, and inform the traveler that any 
attempt to overcharge will submit the carrier 
to a fine, if complaint be made. As a result, the 
porters are respectful and obedient, never pre- 
suming to force their attentions on any one un- 
less bidden. It is the antithesis of the landing 
at Capri. 

Once landed, the visitor's surprise continues. 
Large, well-managed hotels are found every- 
where ; the stores and offices are all imposing 
and substantial ; the streets are crowded with 
people and vehicles ; the bay is filled with small 
craft, darting to and fro ; and there is a snap 
about the place which suggests indescribably 
an American town. 

The most conspicuous featu > of tiie island at 
first sight is the summer visii in Douglas 
they have destroyed the native features of the 
town ; the Manx must be a sturdy people to 
maintain any individuality at all in such a hu- 
man maelstrom. The traveler who wants to 
find the natural essence of a place still undis- 
turbed would be in despair in Douglas ; but to 
the wandering philosopher who is disposed to 
take things as he finds them, this condition of 
affairs is just as interesting as any other might 
be, for he is able to study unawares the meth- 
ods of life and thought of a class of English 
people well worth the trouble of observing. 

The great majority of these English visitors 
to Man come from the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, ferming in ap- 
pearance and language as distinct a type as the 
Manxmen themselves. They are big of frame, 
slow of movement, slow of thought, ponderous 
in gait, and broad in accent. The observer is 
again impressed with the fact that the middle- 
class English ‘‘ go in for things,” as they term 
it, by extremes; when they go on a holiday out- 
ing they are disposed to become extremely free 
and easy. The English visitors on the Isle of 
Man do not take their pleasures sadly; they are 
lively beyond all preconceived ideas of the aver- 
age Enezlish tourist. The traveler fresh from 
the over-rated French watering-places is shocked 
by their license and general lack of decorum ; 
for these Yorkshire people frequently go far 
beyond the limit allowed in France or America 
for respectable people. They crowd the sport 
and nonsense of a year into their fortnight’s 
stay on the island. Generalities are often mis- 
leading and too sweeping. I will give instances 
of this tendency. Of course, as elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, except in Wales, the sexes 
must bathe separately, but here in Douglas a 
sort of ‘* deadline” has been established, and no 
man is allowed to cross it during bathing hours, 
under heavy penalties. The Manx authorities 
claim this rule to be a necessity to preserve de- 
corum on the beach. Again, in the various 
dance-halls scattered along the cliffs, the enter- 
tainments often include dancing by various 
troupes, right in the midst of the crowds present, 
as bold as anything could be in Paris. On the 
nights that these dancers appear, that particu- 
lar dance-hall is crowded to the doors by the 
visitors on the island. There is nothing hidden 
about it; everybody goes, everybody talks 
about it, and nobody is afraid to express his or 
her opinion, 

The cliffs at Douglas give the chance, which 
has been fully seized, for development into 
pleasure-grounds. Having been used for cent- 
uries as the parks of the Earls of Derby and 
Athol, they are most surprisingly picturesque. 
Filled with broad] winding walks, with casinos 
scattered here and there, with now and then a 
chance castle which now serves no better pur- 
pose than as a hotel or dance-hall, these tower- 
ing heights suggest at once the Riviera, espe- 
cially the grounds of Monte Carlo. In fact, if 
the gilding which vice puts over that intense- 
ly over-rated place be forgotten, these Manx 
grounds are fully as fineand cultivated as those 
of their southern prototype. Wandering past 
the various amusements, I found more Ameri- 
can devices for catching the heavy English cop- 
per than anywhere else in Europe. Atlantic 
City, in all its midsummer glory, does not outdo 
in “attractions” this little northern island 
dropped in the waste of the Irish Sea. The 
farther one goes from Douglas the more will he 
penetrate into the real life of the Manx people. 
The crowds do not gather at Ramsey, Peel, or 
Port Erie ; Douglas appears to be a sieve 
through whicl the Lancashire peasant seems 
impossible to sift. 

When Douglas and a few of its neighboring 
picnic glens are left behind, the scenery of the 
island grows charmingly rural. There is but 
little boldness or grandeur about Man, and the 
sight-seer who expects magnificent coast lines or 
bold cliffs and precipices will be woefully dis- 
appointed ; but the hills are steep enough to 
give character to the country, but not too steep 
to be fertile, while the vegetation is most green 
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and profuse. The island seems to receive the 
full force of the Gulf Stream, for it is said to have 
a warmer, more equable climate than the neigh- 
boring parts of England and Ireland. At any 
rate, its warm winters attract the invalids who 
dread the fogs and colds of the English season. 
Never becoming very cold, plants grow pro- 
fusely out-of-doors which with us must be ten- 
derly cared for. 

There is over the island a spirit of restful 
contentment and prosperity very different from 
Ireland. No one seems to be in want ; no hands 
are held out to beg, and each little thatched 
cottage is surrounded by a flower garden whose 
luxuriance excites envy and admiration. Great 
broad, white roads wind in all directions, bor- 
dered by great hedges ; tho crops are all heavy 
in the fields ; the effect of the sccne is the same 
as that of a typical English landscape, only 
more rolling, more prosperous, and more luxu- 
riant in foliage and vegetation. 

These islanders have shown their progressive- 
ness by adopting the trolley-car, under the 
guise of the ‘ electric tram,” and it is the inten- 
tion of the company owning the line to encircle 
the island. At present the line runs along the 
cliffs, skirting the shore from Douglas to 
Laxey. In this way it is pleasanter and easier 
to see the cliffs than from the carriage road or 
railway. 

Fortunately for the jaded traveler who has 
not the courage to avoid resorts of the country 
which he visits, there are not many places to 
which one must go on Man. The Laxey wheel 
and Peel Castle are the only two show-places 
outside of Douglas which one must see. Both 
are as yet largely unspoiled and worthy of a 
visit. The great Laxey wheel, which has been 
for many years a feature in text-books dealing 
with engineering and the production of power, 
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THE LAXEY WHEEL, 


is a great overshot water-wheel, seventy-two 
feet high, supplying the neighboring lead mines 
with power. It is the largest of its kind in the 
world, but not a Ferris wheel, as many of the 
proud islanders are disposed to believe. 

The other great attraction of Man is Peel 
Castle, on the west coast. There are spots on 
the seashore for which the imagination de- 
mands castles to complete their picturesqueness. 
Harlech Castle and Dunluce Castle, at the 
Giant’s Causeway, are the creations of poetic 
minds which have answered nature’s demand. 
The ruin of these castles increases their beauty 
and sympathy with the landscape. Here at 
Peel the same proper process has been carried 
out. Jutting out into the sea boldly and proud- 
ly on the promontory lies-the great ruined Peel 
Castle. Sir Walter Scott, the great gilder of 
nature in this northern region, has touched this 
castle in his novel of ‘* Peveril of the Peak,” 
although he never visited the island. 

The Isle of Man, like much of the other 
countries of Europe, is in a stage of transition 
from its original condition of unique pictur- 
esque Manx customs and thought to that com- 
monplace, monotonous state termed, most muis- 
leadingly, cosmopolitan. When, in afew years, 
the whole world thinks the same thoughts, eats 
the same food, and wears the same clothes, this 
little isle will lose half its charm. 

J. Howe ADAMS. 


From Shore to Shore. 


ComFort, like charity, should begin at home; 
but in this fin de siecle age the average man 
begins to demand not only the conveniences 
but the luxuries of life when he travels. He 
will be royally wined and dined while speed- 
ing over terra firma at sixty miles an hour, and 
he regards a bath and barber-shop of as much 
necessity as the sleeping-car. One may readily 
imagine that the advantages in railway facili- 
ties have been not only equaled but surpassed 
by improvements in marine architecture. Even 
the halcyon days of the boasted transatlantic 
packets appear as a tallow dip to our electric 
light compared with the ocean greyhounds. 

What does it cost to run a passenger steamer 
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across the Atlantic? Not necessarily one of the 
palatial twin-screw racing type, where every 
extra mile of speed means a heavy proportional 
consumption of coal, the steamer’s life-blood, 
but one of regular proportions, where the ele- 
ment of substantiality and conservation is asso- 
ciated with good living. Just think of the in- 
vestment in the fleet of the North German 
Lloyd, comprising eighty-nine steamers whose 
individual cost is from five hundred thousand 
to one million six hundred thousand dollars, all 
being either iron or steel compartment steam- 
ers, whose propelling forces may vary from 
moderate powers to triple-expansion engines of 
thirteen thousand horse-power. The routes of 
this line almost girdle the globe, sailing from 
Bremen to New York, Genoa, Brazil, eastern 
Asia, and Australia. On the steamer Harel, 
for instance, there are two hundred and sixty 
men employed. They are a perfect lot, from 
Captain Jiingst downward, including a pro- 
fessional music band, which now accompanies 
every steamer on this line. The force is under 
military discipline, and many of them have 
served in the German navy. 

But the North German Lloyd is particularly 
famous for its table. In season the ship carries 
fifteen thousand pounds salted, and as much 
more of fresh meats, over four thousand 
pounds of butter, twelve thousand eggs, shirty 
thousand pounds potatoes, three thousand 
pounds rice, one hundred and fifty pounds 
tea, twelve hundred pounds sugar, and very 
nearly one hundred and fifty barrels of flour, 
a large lot of beans and pease, with about nine 
hundred pounds of cheese, of which Limburger 


is a ‘‘ perceptible” portion. In liquors they 
never carry under eight thousand bottles of 
various wines, valued at about tweive thousand 
dollars, with four thousand bottles of different 
mineral waters and nearly nine thousand liters 
‘on tap.” 


of lager, much of which is to be had 
It is a well-known fact that the wines on this 
line are not only of undoubted quality, but at 
unusually low prices. The trip ‘‘ from shore to 
shore” seldom exceeds seven days, from all of 
which it will be seen that the modern steamship 
is an expensive as well as a resourceful affair. 
When the Havel, or the Lahn, for that matter, 
starts on her eastward voyage she carries nearly 
three thousand tons of coal in her bunkers, cost- 
ing on an average three dollars and fifty cents a 
ton. The gangs of sweating and sooty stokers 
daily shovel into her roaring furnaces three 
hundred tons. Gallons and gallons of oil are 
used to lubricate her ponderous engines, pumps 
and dynamos, so that the supplies for the vital- 
ity of her running forces amount to nearly 
eight thousand dollars. Triple-expansion en- 
gines and improved machinery of the present 
day have made it possible to so economize coal 
that the consumption per indicated horse-power 
per hour has been reduced in ratio to much 
less than two pounds, as against nine pounds in 
1836 and five and one-half pounds in 1840. 

The engine is indeed a colossus, with a 
maximum height of forty-six feet—equal to an 
ordinary three-story building. Carefully I 
step along the oily corridor, down into the 
depths, on the iron plates spanning the spine of 
the ship. Giant pillars, firm beyond dispute, 
are embedded here. Everything is in motion, 
all is industry. The register above the railing 
indicates seventy revolutions per minute. This 
beautiful triple-expansion machine, with five 
cylinders—two high-pressure, one middle, and 
two low-pressure—requires the attention of one 
hundred and eighteen men. Besides its proper 
sphere of propelling the ship, it also keeps in 
motion some thirty-eight machines—down to 
the coffee-grinder. : 

It would require considerable space to tell of 
the constant attention, frequently invaluable 
advice, and generous treatment rendered trav- 
elers by almost every official of this company. 
The directors, Messrs. Wiegand and Marquandt, 
are experienced gentlemen of social eminence, 
with broad commercial views. Herr Fehr- 
mann, the chief manager in Bremen, has spent 
the major portion of his life in looking after the 
passengers’ welfare, and I have often heard ap- 
preciative opinions, and not infrequently ex- 
travagant praise, of him expressed by many of 
our leading citizens. The North German Lloyd 
has just completed arrangements with the rail- 
ways of the continent whereby American trav- 
elers may buy at their offices railway-tickets to 
any part of Europe, and via any route, good 
for one year from date of issue. This privilege 
includes also the hitherto unknown permission 
of expressing the baggage in advance of your 
start, if you prefer, and the additional privilege 
of having your money refunded in-.case the 
traveler is by some unforeseen accident pre- 
vented from using the ticket. 

This unusual convenience, together with beau- 
tifully-furnished reading-parlors at their gen- 
eral-inquiry office in Berlin, where Captain 
Arnold is ready to forward letters and store 
baggage, free of charge, is largely due to the 
liberality and progressive spirit of the present 
management, C, Frank DEWEY, 
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The Recent Yale- 
Harvard Boat-Race. 


THE result of the Yale-Harvard boat-race at 
New London, Friday afternoon, June 28th, 
illustrates the fact that good coaching is more 
than half the battle. 
fact that, individually, the members of the Har- 





No one will question the 


vard crew were physically strong men; almost, 
If we 
assume, then, that the erimson scullers were not 
lacking in beef, the reason for their defeat must 


if not quite, as strong as those of Yale. 


be found elsewhere. 

A crew to win must combine strength with 
skill. Strength the Harvard crew had in plen- 
ty but skill in smaller quantities. Strength is 
not acquired in the boat, it must be natural ; 
skill can only be attained by the hardest kind 
of practice under the watchful eye of an ex- 
Skill, 
vidual oar, counts for little if the members of 


perienced coach. however, in the indi- 
the crew do not possess it equally. 

Thus the winning crew is one which rows as 
a machine. The eight men row as one ; the 
biades take water exactly at the same instant, 
avo pulled through evenly, and taken out to- 


getper 
maa, and in every point, indeed, unison be- 


On the catch the crew heaves as one 


comes untold strength. 

When a crew rows in perfect unison and their 
shell glides through the water on an even keel 
and without perceptible halt between strokes, 
that crew may be said to be a winning crew ; 
but to have attained this degree of excellence, 
the coach has been the one important factor. 
The science of rowing cannot be acquired in a 
day. Even the most apt pupil requires months 
of study to perfect separately the different 
points, and finally blend them into a whole. 

The 
be sure, better form than last year, yet it was 


Harvard crew, in its race, showed, to 
hardly possible to believe, almost directly after 
the start, that they had been training and row- 
ing together continuously for more than six 
months. After the first mile, wherein they dis- 
played a certain knowledge of crew rowing, 
they went to pieces, and from then on to the 
finish for himself 


alone. Time was not observed, rushing the 


each man seemed to row 
slide was a frequent occurrence, and clipping 
the stroke very noticeable 

The men responsible for Yale’s victory are 
** Bob ” Cook Dr. solton. 


Watson, however, was not responsible for Har- 


and Percy Coach 
vard’s defeat, for, with untiring energy and 
.e, he 
He was unsuccessful part 





a faithfulness remarkable to a degre 
worked for victory. 
ly through a long chapter of accidents which 
the regular training, and to the 


that the crew did not row the 


broke up 
undeniable fact 
race creditably—viz., in the form which he had 
taught them. 

Where candidates for crews such as is pos- 
sible to procure at Yale and Harvard enter 
strict training for months for one race, it should 
That the 
past has not shown this is because of the faulty 


result only in the closest of contests. 


system which has marked Harvard’s coaching. 
Now that she has fully realized this, and has set 
up a Cook of her own, to abide by him to the 
total elimination of all friction among different 
graduate coaches, each one of whom may think 
his ideas the best, we may reasonably look for 
ward to steady improvement which can mean 
but one thing, namely,a gradual move-up on 
Yale ; or, inother words, blood-stirring finishes, 
such as they invariably have in England when 
Oxford and Cambridge meet. 


’ 


“VALKYRIE III.” UNDER SAIL. 


Looking at Lord Dunraven’s 1895 cup - chal- 
lenger, Valkurie J1/., as she stands along the 
shore off Gourock, close hauled, a feeling of as- 
tonishment is instantly induced by her great 
spars, and the question is forced upon one, how 
can she possibly stand up under such an enor- 
And, rightly enough, this 
first impression finds an echo among Valkyrie’s 
Enylish following, who fail to see how she can 
sail at a// in a bit of a blow, when a strong 
which stands up like a 


mous sail-spread ¢ 


breeze, in Britannia 
church, shows her up as tender as a woman. 

But it must be understood that Designer Wat- 
son did not try toturn out an improved Britan- 
nia, suitable for racing in English waters. On 
the contrary, his one idea was to produce a 
boat which would meet the conditions alone of 
wind and water most likely to be met with off 
Sandy Hook in September, and better proof of 
his probable success could not be had than the 
showing of Valkyrie ///. in light weather. She 
has simply proved herself a ghost, and able to 
fly almost in light airs, which but gently belly 
her monstrous jackyarder. 

While Old Probability is a particularly un- 
certain quantity when a yacht-race is on the 
card to be settled, we would not be sorash, after 
all, as to lay odds on light weather prevailing 
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here during early September, when the races 
will be sailed. Lord Dunraven has studied our 
weather records sufficiently to know this, and 
it is undoubtedly quite as true that Mr. Watson, 
when at work on the plans for Valkyrie LIL, 
remembered his experience here in 1893. Then 
Valkyrie IT. might have carried with profit a 
greater sail-spread, but her spar plan, which 
could not be altered, prevented. Hence the new 
boat’s monster spread is a logical conclusion 
which we have all foreseen, and even though 
she fails to defeat Britannia a single time when 
the wind is high, the fact must not be given too 
much weight. 

It is well, however, to remember that a boat 
may be oversparred for moderate weather, 
though in the case of Valkyrie JII, it hardly 
seems probable. When a genius like Watson 
enters into the consideration it is safe to judge 
the boat by her maker, and though her trials 
thus far have caused much adverse remark, the 
chances greatly favor her showing marked 
superiority over Britannia except in heavy 
weather, just as soon as she gets in anything 
like smooth running order. Valkyrie III. to- 
day has not begun either to be tuned up or to 
show her true form. 

The great length of her counter, which the 
picture does not show, might be considered 
a blemish, but her great boom doubtless re- 
quires it. Her bowsprit, it will be further 
noticed, is unusually long, by reason of which 
she carries larger head-sails proportionately to 
her size than any English racing-yacht 
did. According to experts, the fact that her 
head-sails are sheeted high, and are high in 
the hoists, means increased ability to jam the 


ever 


wind. The shovel-nose, or spoon-bow, is some- 


thing quite as new as homely. It holds certain 
advantages, however, for yachts of the size of 
Valkyrie, which no other style could. In this 
respect the big cutter is an enlarged edition of 
the new forty-rater, Caress, which was also de- 
signed by Mr. Watson. 

It will further be noticed that she has little 
sheer, though a fine entry, and looks more like 
a monster canoe than anything else. On a 
broad reach, and a fair 
breeze, she moves beautifully, leaving no wake, 


with sheets checked 


and raising comparatively a small amount of 
bow wave. 
ATHLETIC PROMINENCE. 

The record which Yale men of muscle have 
made the past academic year is one in which all 
Yale men glory and the athletic world at large 
applauds. Victories in foot-ball and base-ball, 
on track, field, and water, is the unsurpassed 
record which must be attributed to the logic- 
al effect of an efficient management, together 
with 
Victory after victory has not perched upon her 
banners because of ‘* Yale luck.” Luck could 
not have won the day against the unusually 


the warm interest of graduate coaches. 


tossers from New 
Nor, in- 


strong aggregation of ball 
Jersey, nor Harvard at New London. 
deed, could chance foot - ball 
with Harvard the 
most points in the track and field sports of the 
Intercollegiate Association. 

To-day Yale’s athletic prominence and supe- 


have won the 


and Princeton, or 


games 


riority are more unquestioned than ever, and 
at this time, when international contests are all 
the go and all the talk, when strained relations 
with Harvard render the prospect of a race at 
New London in 1896 gloomy indeed, it would 
seem quite in order to suggest a boat-race, Yale 
rs. the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge race 
next year. To be sure, the suggestion is not a 
new one, still it must be considered timely, in 
view of ** Bob” Cook’s evident desire for such 
a contest, 

When the question came up on different oc- 
casions in past years and was quietly dropped 
with nothing done, it would be said in explana- 
tion, ‘‘ Well, Bob isn’t ready yet— he can’t 
feel certain enough. Crafty old boy he is— 
lukewarm through lack of confidence.” At the 
same time it would be predicted that ‘just as 
soon as Bob is ready, Yale will try her luck 
without fail. 
so long as Bob is willin’.” 

Of course no one will question Yale’s right 
to challenge. The New Haven oarsmen surely 
have acquitted themselves sufficiently well on 
And if a popu- 


Money, time, nothing will deter 


the water to merit the honor. 
lar vote were taken to-day Yale would be de- 
clared the leading representative of amateur 
four-mile rowing in this country. 

Not only does a Yale crew hold the record 
for the distance, but year after year Yale crews 
demonstrate without fail their thorough knowl- 
edge and mastery of the sport. 

This year’s Yale crew proved no exception, 
and in the opinion of experts would have rowed 
under 20.10 with the weather conditions favor- 
able. What’s more, a crew 
never rowed for Yale or any other college. 
Day after day, with unfailing regularity, the 
crew could and did row the four miles in less 
than twenty-one minutes. And such regular 
performances fall short of the marvelous only 
when it is considered that the New London 
course is moderately fast only under the very 
best weather and water conditions, 


more consistent 
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Compared to the Oxford-Cambridge course 
upon the Thames in England, it is quite dead, 
and owing to the river’s channel, which shows a 
regular snake course, running first to one bank 
and then the other about every one hundred 
yards, renders difficult for the the 
keeping of a straight-away course. 

Among Yale coaches, without exception, the 


coxswain 


feeling is one of confidence in the result of a 
meeting with English university oars. They be- 
lieve that in the matter of rigging and the use 
of patent swivel oar-locks we have a certain ad- 
vantage over the old-fashioned ideas which pre- 
vail to-day in the English shell. That eight 
men could be gotten together whose physical 
condition was quite up to the very best in Eng- 
land, they do not doubt for one moment; and as 
for rowing a “ get thar” stroke, they point to 
the work of Yale eights at New London. 

As an instance, take this year’s crew. 
have already said, they rowed four miles in 
practice under twenty-one minutes ; in one par- 
ticular case it was twenty minutes, thirty sec- 
The question then is, if they can per 
form in such style over a slow course, what 
would they not do over the English course, hav- 
ing in their favor an even-running four-miles- 
an-hour current ¢ 

In fact, the contemplation of the possible in 
this case is not without interest nor wanting in 
proof of the small gap which a contest would 
surely show there is between an English college 


As I 


onds. 


crew and a representative American one 


A California 
Water Carnival. 


OvR illustrations, on another page, of the re 
cent water carnival at Santa Cruz, California, 
afford but a faint portrayal of the magnificence 
and extent of that display. 
courtiers who escorted the queen, whose float 
was drawn by six black horses, mantled in car 
nival colors ; the ceremony of the coronation, 
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with all its brilliant accessories ; the presenta- 
tion of the keys of the city to Queen Anita, as 
she stood surrounded by maids of honor and 
groups of flower- girls, all becomingly be- 
gowned ; the picturesque decorations of the 
streets and public and private buildings—all 
combined to give splendor to the event and 
make it memorable in the thought of ell spec- 
tators. But it was the night pageants which 
most of all provoked enthusiasm by their won- 
derful scenic effects. Lagunita de carnevale, 
a lagoon created for the occasion, was crowded 
with graceful gondolas, big barges, electrical 
launches, and fairy craft of 
with 


every size, all 
Venetian 
lamps, end all carrying their cargoes of white- 
gowned and happy women, each tossing a merry 
laugh to friends who ‘‘ passed as ships in the 


aglow Japanese lanterns or 


night.” The gondola which bore the queen and 
her court was an especial object of interest. It 
was modeled after a Venetian pattern, and was 
white and gold in color. Other conspicuous 
features were the capital float, with poppy gar- 
lands ; the barge of the Merchants’ Association, 
the float of the Clerks’ 
‘* Mystic Shrine,” a gondola draped in gorgeous 


Association, and the 


Islamic draperies, gay with Moslem pennants, 
and brilliant with jeweled lanterns. Upward 
of eighty lesser water-craft of varied form and 
sizes, decorated, illuminated, and occupied, each 
in a distinctive but uniformly beautiful man- 
ner, carried out the details of this unique pict- 
ure, of which the Santa Cruz Surf says: ‘It 
was not Venice ; it was not the Danube nor the 
storied Rhine which flowed so black beneath the 
boats—it was Santa Cruz, unique, and most 
beautiful of all the world—a Santa Cruz that is 
just coming to her own and assuming her 
rights as Queen City of the Pacific.” 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. Loyp. 


Whist Practice. 


Some of our whistites were only looking to 
win four tricks in Problem No, 23, and there- 
fore failed to appreciate the clever discard with 
which A opens the play so as to avoid taking 
the lead... A begins with spade ten, B the jack, 
C the queen, and returns with the nine fol 


lowed with the three. The play then turns 
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upon the discard of C. Correct answers were 
received from W. B. Aiken, G. Allen, F. Buck- 
ley, ‘“‘P. H. B.,” C. W. Barrey, J. W. Craw- 
ford, E. Cook, H. Doane, G. Dixon, C. E. Ellis, 
G. Falwell, C. N. Gowan, F. H. Greene, ‘“ H. D. 
L. H.,” E. A. Haskell, W. Hopkins, M. C. Isbel, 
“Tvanhoe,” Lillie C. Knapp, D. W. Kennedy, 
G. Long, C. H. Masters, A. H. Moody, E. 
Moore, Mrs. H. T. Menner, T. J. Morrison, E. 
Norris, August Odebrecht, C. F. Peck, J. W. 
Russell, P. Stafford, ‘‘A. J. S.,” J. F. Smith, 
Dr. Tyler, C. K. Thompson, W,. Udemann, G. 
Vreeland, W. R. White, W. Young. 

Here is a wonderfully confusing bit of whist 
play given as Problem No. 2s. 
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Diamonds trumps. A leads, 


and with partner 
C takes how many tricks against any possible 
play ¢ 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No, 22. By F. W. ANDREW. 
Black. 
—s pede airs - 
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ae 
| 2 
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White 
White to play and mate in two moves 
The above oddity appeared in a recent issue 
of the British Chess 
with a continuous 


Vagazine in connection 


solving tournament, and 
tripped up twenty-one solvers, whereupon an 
English exchange remarks that ‘‘ the editor was 
neatly trapped by an unsolvable.” 
tion naturally arises as to whether the joke ison 


The ques- 


the editor, the solvers, or the author. 
No. 20. By 


Black 
1 K to Q?7. 


TO PROBLEM Loyp. 


White 
1QtoQR 
2 Rto Kt 2 mate. | 


SOLUTION 


The presence of that black queen discouraged 
many of our solvers, although some of them ex 
pressed their doubts as to the possibility of a 
solution even with the assistance of the white 
Correct solutions were received from 
T. Cox, Porter Stafford, Dr. Baldwin, 
H. Avery, C. V. Smith, Dr. Orr, G. T. Ham 
mond, T. B. Miller, W. L. W. E. Hay- 
ward, R. G. Fitzgerald, C. Toumy, G. Deride, 
and C. H. Nash. All others were incorrect. 


one. 
Messrs. 


Fy ge, 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
eure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. 
their faith in its wonderful 
the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 


So great is 
curative powers, 
New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma, 
postal-card, and they will send you a trial case 
by mail free. * 


Send your name and address on 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Baking 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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MISS ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, KATE L, CRAWFORD, M.D.. AFRO-AMERICAN GRADUATE 


MISS MARY M. PATRICK, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 
COLONIAL HISTORIAN, OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


FOR GIRLS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





MRS, E. D. MILLS, FIRST HOTEL TYPE- MRS, D. HENRY CRAM, WOMAN MISS CLARA BRETT MARTIN, LEADINU MISS M, C. QUINTRELL, CANDIDATE FO 
WRITER IN NEW YORK. CONTRACTOR, WOMAN LAWYER OF CANADA SCHOOL COUNCIL. y 


PIONEER WOMEN OF TO-DAY !N LA'Y, MEDICINE, EDUCATION AND BUSINESS.—FRom PHoToGRapHs.—{SEE PaGE 39.] 





WATER CARNIVAL—NIGHT SCENE. 

















QUEEN ANITA GONZALES. 


A GENERAL VIEW. 


THE RECENT BRILLIANT WATER CARNIVAL AT SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA.—PHOTOGRAPHS BY TABER,—{SEE PaGE 43.) 
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' THE CELEBRATION AT KIEL—THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S YACHT, THE ‘‘ HOHENZOLLERN,” LEADING 
THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE CANAL.—Iilustrated London News. 














4 2 4 
. & pLVX\ WA 
MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS PARTY AT THE KIEL CELEBRATION.—Black and White. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT ANNOUNCING THE RESIGNATION OF THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 24TH.—Jilustrated London News. 
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THE CELEBRATION AT KIEL—THE “ HOHENZOLLERN,” WITH THE GERMAN EMPEROR, COMING OUT OF THE CANAL.—IIlustratead London News. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 





PRACTICAL. 


FARMER JONES—‘* What larned at 

yer college, son /” 
Son—‘* Why, dad ! 

further than any one there.” 

‘Thet’s good. Ig 

gittin’ job in er 
Judge 


hev yer 
I can throw the hammer 


Farmer Jones uess yer'll 


hev no trouble in er black 


smith’s shop, then.” 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


CLARA (on a bicycle)—‘S Ethel, dear, I have 


a question | want to ask of you.” 


Ethel—** Yes, Clara.” 
Clara —* Are my bloomers on straight / 
Judge. 
THEY CURE THE CAUSE 


comes from the 
The 


Most of the discomfort in life 
stomach. You'll admit that without argument 
proof isin your own stomach 

A yreat many seemingly different diseases come 
from the common cause — a disordered stomach. Com 
ing from one it is natural that they should all 
be cured by one medicine. Ripans Tabules not only 


cuure, 


cure the disease—they cure the cause 

They are good for dyspepsia. biliousness, headache, 
constipation, dizziness, and all troubles of the stom- 
ach, liver, and bowels. Drugzyists sell them. 

Get a bottle of Angostura Bitters to flavor your 


soda and lemovade. Dr. Siegert’s the only genuine. 


CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 
Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will, 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 


of 28, North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commence 
ing June I7th 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the guns, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


LAUGHING BABIES 


are loved by every body Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara 
tively free from sickness. Jnfant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York. 


Tue home of the Sohmer Piano is at Third Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street, occupying fifty feet front on 
the avenue and hundred feet on Fourteenth 
Street This is one of the best locations in the city, 
and the spacious warerooms are daily thronged by 
hundreds of delighted visitors 


one 


Every Man Should Read This. 


old or middle-aged man, suffering 
lack of vigor. or weakness 
will inclose stamp to me, I 
certain 


IF any young, 
from nervous debility 
from errors OF excesses. 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. T will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself, just as you 


choose. The prescription { send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Hungerrorp, Box A. 23), 
Albion, Michigan. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad C ompany now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the Ohio Kiver a 
full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake, 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Fastern and 
Northern States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31st Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of ** Routes 
and Rates for Sumer Tours All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal points have them, 
and they will be sent post-paid upon receipt of ten 
cents by Charles O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Mary land. 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. ALL 
READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 


se Club 
Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 

\ VERMOUTH, anc 
YORK. 


For the Yacht. 
| For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 


c es | 
~ Br - For the Camping Party, 











« For the Summer Hotel. 


(Zownoeses URS agree 


that of two cock- 


MANHA HAT TTAN 
Cocktails 


Prevared & Goited by pi { 
| StH ralleu.!t99 | 


tails made of the same 
materials and propor- 
tions, the 
is aged must be the 


better. 


one which 














For sale on the 
Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal rail- 
roads of the United 
States. Avoid Imitations. 


C. F. HeusBLein & BRO., sore Proprietors, 
39 Broadway, N.Y., 
H rtford, Conn., and 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 
<a r Sade 


ame aa 
by all Druggists and Dealers, 


(uticura 
Skin 
Remedies 
Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 





| dep 





Economical 


because so speedily effective. Sold throughout the world, and 
pata pigg” *v American chemists in a'l continental citie<. British 
Boles Newpeny, London. Portex UkUG & CHEM. Cukr., 
Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


A BRIGHT 
DAY 


AND A CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION ARE BOTH 
DESIRABLE; ONE 
COSTS US NOTHING, 
THE OTHER BUT 
Liv TLE. 


BUY 





Any day is bright 
that brings to a 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR 
SOP. 


(Persian Healing.) 


sufferer from blem- 
ishes of the skin the 
welcome change ef- 
fected by Constan- 
tine’s Pine Tar 
S« ap. 

—Druaaists. — 














Morphine Habit Cured in i0 
UM: to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE CEL CELEBRATED 


_ SOHWMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


_ $—0-H-M-E-R. 
TAMAR 


INDIE 
GRILLON 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal trouble: sand 
heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Race our 
‘Defender’ 


will protect 
America’s 
Cup, while 


Fibre 
Chamois 


will hold harmless 
against damage by the 
damp sea air our ladies’ 
puffed sleeves and skirts. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 


taking out after the dress is worn 


82" See that what you buy ts stamped with letters like this 


| APARISIAN NOVELT 





At the International Yacht 


THE Re. ae Price $5.00 
POCKET KODAK. 
oe 


With. 
The. 





A Pocket Camera that uses films 

or plates—weighs only 5 
ounces and slips into the pocket 
easily. Made of aluminum and 


covered with fine leather. s77—R 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Sample photo and booklet 
ent stamps. 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


for two 2 






Sold byl 
~“eLive Cycle Dealers‘ 
‘Bridgeport Ct. 


New York City. 





Bridgeport Brass(0 
Or, 19 Murray St., 


LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d‘hote. 
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“T use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 


The y) 
& Wi 
S \ Bias 


Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

excel all others 

for service and 
beauty. 


A setofthe*'S. H & M." minia fure } figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


LADIES!! 


Do you Iike a cup of Good Teat 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. tn 
stamps and we will mail you al-4 1b. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
ntion ** Leslie’s Weekly.”’) 














THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








(Me 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA C¢ 0. 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Send for vik G 
P. O. Box 289. 

















FORTIFIES | 

NOURISHES Body and 
STIMULATES A 

REFRESHES | B rain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. « 




















FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 


ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NER ¥ John H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y 
City, inventor of Woopnury’s FactaL Soap. 


Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad. 


THE SCENIC AND DIRECT LINE TO 


The Adirondack Mountains, 


Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
Saratoga, Montreal, Sharon Springs, 
The Gravity R. R., Etc. 


THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND BEST ROL 





ANTHRACITE COAL ONLY. 


'TE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND JIONTREAL. 


NO SMOKE, NO DUST. 


The Route via Saratoga, Lake George and Lake Champlain is the greatest highway 
of summer pleasure travel in America. 
Send six cents in stamps for Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resorts to 


H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President, 


Tickets on sale at all New York City Ticket Offices and at ‘*‘ D. & H.”’ 
and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt Street, 








Fibre Chamois 


ASK < 
—- FOR 


| 





J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


Ticket Oftice 


’ 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. mailed FREE on application. 
‘*Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” 
“The International Annual for 1895,” 


E.& HT. ANTHONY & C0, °°\ENP Soa 


per year, $2. 


75 cents 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ 2. 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Tndigestionand Sea "Sickness. 
Send Se, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Ort Seateve of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 





ED.PINAUD'S ROMAN SALTS 











MANY 


in Lestie’s WEEK- 
Ly are made by 
J.C. Hemment 
with the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding Montauk [[amera 


G. GENNERT, [MManufacturer, 


24 and 26 East 13th St. 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


city ticket-offices of the New 








NEW YORE, 





Each of the 
York 
New York, 
Utica, 


Falls. Cleve land, 


River 
Albany, 


IHLudson 
Brooklyn, 


syracuse, 


Central & Railroad in 
Montreal, 


Niagara 


Troy, 
Buffalo, 


Chic ago, dt. 


kochester, 


Detroit, Louis, 


Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information 


Bureau— thirty-one in all, 


Complete Information in regar¢ d to rates and 


routes for reaching the cilities health and 


pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 


free; also information regarding principal ho- 
tels at such resorts, their rates, accommoda- 
tions, etc., etc. 

We have a vgieat variety of books and pict- 


ures descriptive of the hotels and their sur- 
roundings \gents are always glad to assist 
callers. It may pay you to consult them before 
laying out your rout 
z la New } bra 

ar , a - t-pard eipe 

, t y ¢ rs f sant Genera 
senge? 





Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 


Full of everything good. 











Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
3 temperance beverage is a 


| sparkling, bubbling fountain 
THE MODERN 


of health—a source of plea- 
the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
WEST~SHORE 
=KAILKROAD= 
ELEGANT SLEEPING CARS. 


You make it yourself right 

at home. Get the genuine. 
FIVE FAST TRAINS TO THE 

WEST. 


sure, 


5 gallons cost but 25 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
RG 


cents. 











Straight Line, 
A Quick Line, 
A Through Line, 
A Popular Line 
to All Points in 


New York State. 


m the National Express— 
It leaves New York 
y next morning, 


ever ridden 
Buftalo ? 
l arrives there ear! 


GENTS 4 KARAT,<32. 


CUT THIS YUT and send itto 
us with \our name and address 
and we will send y ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
ita L argain pay our sample price 
Es , and it is yours, t is magni 
ficenths engraved and equal in 
appearance to @ genuine Solid 
Gold wateh. A guarantee for 5 
femmes vears and beautiful gold plate 
me chain and charm sent free with 
aay «very watch, write today,this may 
not appe ar again} mention whether 
vou want gen or ladies’ size, 
THEN TIONAL MFC. 
% & IMPORTING oo ih 
ssf Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


Have y yu 
the new limited train to 
at P. M. an 










ON THE CARS corrce or 


ILLUSTRATIONS | 
——— 





















CONCENTRATED 
pF LIQUID EXTRACT 


ime) R 


COX 


IT CONTAINS A 


INSOMNIA AND 
-~ DYSPEPSIA. -\ 


SUPERIOR TOANY \ 
OTHER MALT EXTRACT 
ON ACCOUNT OF ITS 
PURITY,AND UN — y- 
EXCELLEDASA | 
PLEASANT APPET} 
IZER, INVIGORANT, | 
AND'A VALUABLE! 
SUBSTITUTE FOR) \ 
We 


OF NUTRITIOUS 
MATTER THAN 
My ANY OTHER 
tee LIQUID MALT 
; AP exTRACT IN 
is 


THE MARKET. 


> Ag a. 
Ve—E3 ~~ 


we 


= TEUTONIC 


ISA 
DELIGHTFUL 


Ww ~ *, i ; 7, Be o 0 Oe os 
AT ALL |= wer 5a PEN ERS 


son vceisrs —=7 


S.LIEBMANN'S SON s BREWING CO. 
te 


SOLID FOOD 


— 


PSRs 














“Tray be true what some men SAY, 
Itmaun be true awhato men Say,” 








Sapolio. — ¥ 
couring Ssoap-- 


Iris a solid pa oi O 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
best article of this kind in the world. It knows no equal, 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
It the 


Any grocer wil! supply it at a 


outlast two cakes of cheap makes. is therefore 


cheapest in the end. 


reasonable price. 


a 


Ps susasesaicinsaiesesesenrCes IUSOSCSC USSU SURUSUSUSCSUSUSOSG 


i OLDEN AGE 
is an Ametican champagne surpassing In quality 


any domestic brand heretofore offered. 
uF 





fi 


greatly modified, by its superior excellence, the 

prejudice that formerly existed in favor of foreign 

champagnes. Like the finest French wines, it is 

roduced by the natural method of fermentation in 

e@ bottle. aX Snete only about one-third as much 
he same quality of imported 


CHAMPAGNE 


THE HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO.. HAMMONDSPORT, W. Y. 
DNSISTSISI SISOS SIS SION SIS 





> 
> 
¥ 
<= 
< 
TAY 














PABST MALT EXTRACT |} 


There is sul 


Milwaukee 
Beer is famous. 
Pabst has made it so 


Ask tor . Pabst 


THE HISTORY OF rams 


stance to it; it is 
vivifying, life producing; gives 
vim and bounce —it braces. 


The «BEST”’ Tonic... 

















BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


BOKER’S BITTERS! “ 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST | 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 


110 Fifth Ave., 





New York. 





ED.PINAUDS ROMAN SALTS. 





Bee GREATER AMOUNT 


=>) 


36 FOP PFST ‘ST. ars N.Y. J 














Mr. Lee—‘“‘ 
cry about it! 


Addie, 
I only said Mrs. 
a very well-informed woman, 


Why, you needn’t 
Allen was 
and I wished 
you would follow her example.” 

Mrs. Lee—‘* Yes ; and last week you said 
you wished I could manage to look as styl- 
ish as Mrs. Allen all her 
own clothes. But she has what I haven't.” 

Mr. Lee—‘* What is that ‘’”’ 

Mrs. Lee—** Well, she gets all of her in- 
formation from the they take. [ 
admit that she all that is 
and is bright and entertaining 


and she makes 


magazine 
knows croing on, 
in conversa- 
tion ; but I could do as well as she does if I 
had the 
lent me the 
lately, and I 
reading, 


same source of information. She 


last number of her magazine 


learned more, in one hour’s 


about various social matters and 


the topics of the day than I would pick up 


in a month by my occasional chats with 


friends. It certainly covers every topic of 


interest, from the news of the day down to 


the details of housekeeping ; and. every- 
thing is so beautifully illustrated, too. 
Every time Mamie goes over to the Allens’ 
she comes back and teases me to get you to 
take Demores?’s Family Magazine, as the 
stories are so good, Even the Allen boys 
watch for it every month, as a place is 
found for them, also, in its pages; and Mr. 
Allen swears by it. It is really wonderful 
how it suits every member of the family !” 

Mr. Lae—** Well, perhaps I had better 
send for a specimen copy ; for, if it is any- 


thing like what you say it is, it will amuse 
and instruct the whole of us.” 

Mrs. Le ‘IT see that the Demorest Pub- 
lishing the offer- 


ing to send a specimen copy for ten cents, 


Company, publishers, are 


so we can’t lose anything, as each number 


‘Pattern Order,’ the 
any pattern she and 


contains a 
holder to 
in any size 


entitling 
may choose, 
Which alone makes each copy 
thirty 
jac ket pattern like 


and i just 
Mrs. Allen’s 
is only two dollars a year ; 


worth cents ; Want a 


The sub- 
scription price 


‘dT must say I can’t see how they can 


PUDISat ss ~ant a magazine for so littl 


|} money.” 


Send ten cents for a 
Demorest 's 


specime a NV of 


family Magazine, containing an 


order for a pattern worth thirty cents, to 
the Demorest Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Liberal com 


missions offered to local canvassers. 


5 ae 
Cantal AS 


Ladies’ [luslin Underwear. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION IN 


FRENCH LAGE SETS. 


Proadvay c A, f ot St. 
SOMETHING NEW.... 


Judge’s Library 





PRINTED JN COLORS. 

















A MENTAL WRECK. 
JEALOUS Wi1rE—“I wish to consult you confidentially concerning my husband. He 


seems to be completely infatuated with me, but-——” 
Drvorce LAWYER (inferrupting)— That is sufficient for a divorce, madam ; he is 


suffering from hallucinations.” 





Ln the Kitchen 
Knowledge is Economy! 


Extract °f REEF 


will save you many an anxious thought, pro- 
vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and 
effect a veritable economy in your household 
expenses. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles” mailed, free, for the asking. Your 
own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other 
receipts. Address 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





for intelligent peopte of 
good faste 
9@eO? a ites 


Ramder * 
Riodes 





Ony Of the 1200 RAMBLER AGENCIES 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO-BOSTON WASHINGTON: 
NEW YORK: BROOKLYN DETROIT: 
COVENTRY: ENGLAND- 


“BELLE OF NELSON,’ 














, The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by tne Belie of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, Mexratt & Convit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





EARL & WILSON’S 








THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., | 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 








Smoking 
Tobacco 


Mixture 
y 


“We could not tq 
, by Improve the quality 
in Yale, making on if paid double 
Sumpluous and seductive cn 

Pipe Tobacco that can the price 

be found in any part A 202.Trial Package 
of the” World:” 9 BEC Me Post Paid for 25C%. 


~ 


RBURG BROS. |< ’ 








| LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 
Examine our line and be convinced. 





| 
| 





Agents Wanted in all unoccupied tcrritory. Catalogue free. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Tsern, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the TssTn, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 

| Use Brown’s Camphorated Baponaceous Dentifrice 
To Make the Gums Hap and Healthy, 

Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 


Price, 25c.a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 














Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is a reason for 
being clean, 
aswell as the 


mecans. 














URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 

















ILLION 
NOW IN USE... 














Allcock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions. 














“elite ah . ted 
Ve ee { 


», Lood For Both. 


Every nursing mother 
needs the kind of 
nourishment there is in 


ANHEUSER-BUScy. 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 
keep healthy and plump. 


To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 








| BEAVER 





YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


NEAR ___ WW .a0 





© 












ecno SIX CENTS w evrause vo the lake. 


Ke ia This spot is a gem in 


the PARK TOUR. 
The - road winds 
along its eastern 
shore, at the base 
of the celebrated 
CLIFF of Natural 
Glass, which is re- 
flected in the waters of 








CHAS. S. FEE, cen. pass. act. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
8T. PAUL, minn., FOR SKETCHES ofr WONDERLAND. 


| 











ing on the water, use 











<.. Keep it in Mind “""""" 
ie = a A; s *, 


TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SUN BURN 


Send us your address on a postal and we will send you 
FREE sample. It’s approved by the Highest Medical 
Authorities asa Perfect Sanatory Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults, Delightful after shaving. 


Positively relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn,etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan; makes the 
skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 

ld by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. (Name this paper.) 


MENNEN’S BORATED 





in Box, Sprinkler Top. 
GERHARD MENNEN C0,, Newark, N.Je = 











otto, NEW PIRCOVERY, Heer, | 


Full iculars for stamp. 
estitate, Cleveland, o 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 











IN THE SICK ROOM eecrresnine as ED.PINAUD’S ROMAN SALTS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








